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A VALUABLE OPINION OF 


Hanson’s English 
Composition 


The Best First Year Book in English 
Composition 


HANSON’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION seems 
to me the best of its kind yet produced,—brief, 
yet adequately comprehensive, and though largely 
statement and definition, surprisingly interesting 
and suggestive. The great point, after all, is that 
jt makes the English which boys are to write, their 
mother tongue, of daily use, and not some esoteric, 
academic invention of Dryasdust. 

W. I. HINCHMAN, 
Teacher of English, Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [lustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary, Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the. 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given ° in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 36¢ 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 


THE ADAPTATION 


OF THE SCHOOLS TO INDUSTRY 


AND EFFICIENCY. 


BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, LL. B., LL. D., 


Commissioner of Education of the State of New York. 


LACK OF INDUSTRIALISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 

When but one-thirdof the children remain to the 
end of the elementary course in a country where 
education is such a universal passion, there is 
something the matter with the schools. When half 
of the men who are responsible for the business ac- 
tivities, and who are guiding the political life of the 
country, tell us that children are not able to do any 
definite thing required in the world’s real affairs, 
there is something the matter with the schools. 
When work seeks workers, and young men and 
women are indifferent to it, or do not know how to 
do it, there is something the matter with the 
schools. 

Industrialism is the great basis of a nation’s true 
strength and real culture. Knowing this we have 
seen that there is not sufficient articulation between 
the educational and the industrial systems of the 
country. We have seen the indefinite expansion 
of instruction and the unlimited multiplication of 
appliances leading to literary, and professional, and 
managing occupations, without any real solicitude 
about the vital foundations of the nation’s happi- 
ness and power. A situation manifestly unjust to 
the greater number, even unjust to those for whom 
it has done the most, has resulted. Notwith- 
standing our boasted universality of educational 
opportunity, there has grown up an absurd hiatus 
in the educational system, which denies the just 
rights of the wage-earning masses and grievously 
menaces the industrial efficiency and the material 
prosperity of the country. 

The school system has grown deformed; it is 
one-sided and not broad enough at the base. The 
trouble is not that the higher institutions have 
grown abnormally. They are doing what colleges 
and universities ought to do. They are not doing 
what they ought not to do. Free universities have 
become the finest expression of the souls of great 
states, and they are beginning to be the expression 
of the souls of great cities, in all parts of the coun- 
try. Nor is the difficulty in the secondary schools, 
although they are affected by it. The ailment is in 
the elementary schools. 

Our elementary schools train for no industrial 
employments. They lead to nothing but the 
secondary school, which in turn leads to the col- 
lege, the university, and the professional school, 
and sovery exclusively to professional occupa- 
tions. One who goes out of the school system at 
the end of the elementary school is not only unpre- 
pared for any vocation which will be open to him, 


but too commonly he is without that intellectual 
training which should make him eager for oppor- 
tunity and incite him to the utmost effort to do just 
as well as he can, whatever may open to him. He 
goes without respect for the manual industries, 
where he might find work if he could do it. He is 
without the simple preparation necessary to begin 
work in an office or a shop. 

It is time to organize a wholly new order of 
schools as a part of the public school system. We 
may separate it into two general classes. One 
class may train all-round mechanics for work in 
factories, where workmen act in co-operation, 
where each is part of an organization, and where 
much machinery is used; and these may be called 
factory schools. The other class may train me- 
chanics who work independently, mainly with their 
own tools, and without much machinery, and these 
may be called trades schools. 

We say “a new order of schools” because they 
ought to be sharply distinguished from any schools 
that are now common. They ought to be wholly 
apart from the manual training schools. They will 
have a distinct individuality and a definite object of 
their own. They are not primarily to quicken 
mentality nor to develop culture; those things will 
come, as far as is well, in the regular order. The 
“culturists” are not to appropriate them. They 
are not to train mechanical or electrical engineers ; 
the literary and technical schools are doing that 
very amply. They are not even to develop fore- 
men; they will develop themselves, for they will 
forge ahead of their fellows by reason of their own 
ability, assiduity, and force. They are to contain 
nothing which naturally leads away from the shop. 
They are to train workmen to do better work that 
they may earn more bread and butter. 

These trades schools cannot displace, nor half 
displace, the common, elementary school. They 
will have to follow and supplement it. The reason 
is both in educational necessity and in the likes and 
needs of the common people. But it is quite pos- 
sible that the compulsory attendance age, in cities 
at least, might be so extended as to cover the time 
of these industrial schools. Easily so, if the ele- 
mentary course can be shortened, or children can 
be brought to the end of it earlier than they are. 
The law should see that a child is either in school 
or at work up to his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year. 

It is proposed to reduce the compulsory attend- 
ance age to seven years in cities and towns, and to 
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take definite measures for a far more complete and 
a far more regular attendance; to simplify the 
courses in the elementary schools, by ceasing so 
mush dress parade and experimentation and by 
eliminating much matter that gives mere informa- 
tion at the cost of power, and to give them a more 
efficient and industrial,trend through the simple 
forms of hand work, sfith as paper cutting and fold- 
ing, moulding in sand and clay, plain knife and 
needle work, and the like, which can be done at the 
regular schoolrooms from the very beginning of 
the primary grades; and to push children along so 
that they will at all times have work which appeals 
to their years, and will complete the present work 
up to the end of the sixth grade earlier than now. 
If one or two grades and a year or two of time can 
be eliminated, so much the better. 

At the end of the present sixth grade it is pro- 
posed to have the system begin to separate into 
three very distinct branches. The larger part of 
the work of the present seventh and eighth grades 
would be uniform, but some differentiation, look- 
ing to the very complete separation, would begin 
with the present seventh grade. 

The three distinct classes of schools to follow the 
elementary schools would be, first, the present 
high school system, which would be somewhat re- 
lieved because of the new differentiation; second, 
business schools looking to work in offices, stores, 
etc.; and third, factory and trades schools looking 
to the training of workmen. 

With the work of the present seventh grade, 
there might be begun some study of modern for- 
eign languages by pupils destined for the literary 
and classical high schools; some special commer- 
cial subjects by pupils destined for the advanced 
business schools; and some special training at 
benches with tools, and in the household and do- 
mestic arts, for those who are to stop with the ele- 
mentary schools, or are to go to the factory schools 
or trades schools. 

At least half of the teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grades should be men; and these grades 
may well be housed in central and specially pre- 
pared rooms. 

It does not mean that we must give over the 
work which goes to literary accomplishment, or 
art sense, or refined manners, or professional 
equipment, or scientific learning of whatever kind. 
It does mean that the equilibrium between intellec- 
tuals and industrials is being lost and must be re- 
stored. It does mean that children are being mis- 
directed into misfits and that it must cease. It not 
only means more concern for life, but it may easily 
mean increased productivity in the elementary 
schools and also more rational courses in the sec- 
ondary schools. 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY SARAH ELMINA SPRAGUE. 
A bit of sky serves for his coat, 
A bit of dusty earth his vest, 
Just touched with rose beneath his throat 
Where songs are born and love-notes rest. 
A silver tint lights tail and wing, 
And madrigals he sings to spring. 
Chicago, 1909. 
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MAY. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


The fragrances of May are on the air, 
Gur shy New England air, yet interblent 
With breath of rosy orchards and with rare 
Arbutus scent, 
Sweet as the Orient. 


The songs of May are on the dulcet air, 
Blithe carols, trills, melodious mating calls. 
These hidden brooks have tunes as debonair 
As waterfalls 
That silver Alpine walls. 


Life, pulsing, poignant life is in the air. 
The winter-wasted heart, that dared blaspheme 
By weary apathy and bleak despair 
The joy supreme, 
Ke-blossoms into dream. 
—The Congregationalist. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON CITIZENSHIP. 


[A part of an address made by Professor J. Ww. Ire- 
land at the Kentucky Educational Association. } 


Someone has said that school music should pos- 
sess four distinct qualities. It must be inspira- 
tional, intellectual, devotional, and_ patriotic. 
What can be more potent elements in the makeup 
of a desirable citizen than the four above-named 
qualities? Every one of us should have inspira- 
tion, or an inner breath or breathing in of whole- 
some emotions, together with a knowledge or 
grasp of the thoughts and feelings of the higher 
life, and each citizen should be devoted to the prin- 
ciples of church and state. Music, which possesses 
these four qualities, becomes the most potent fac- 
tor in instilling these ideal elements of good citi- 
zenship into one’s character. What more sublime 
passions than these, outside the realms of the spirit- 
ual? 

One of the mightiest forces of true citizenship is 
patriotism. Just as the noble southerner is thrilled 
almost to electrification by the entrancing strains 
of “Dixie,” or the Kentuckian is enraptured by 
“The Old Kentucky Home,” so is the child made 
to feel a tinge of patriotism when our patriotic 
lyrics are sung into his soul. 

Martin Luther expressed himself as heartily in 
favor of every youth becoming accustomed to 
music, for, as he said, it made good and virtuous 
citizens. What more pleasant and profitable way 
can we find to make such citizens, than by giving 
instructions to the child in this finest of arts? Such 
we are striving to do in our own graded and high 
school, and we hope to see it established in every 
school in our goodly land. 

Music is the handmaid of religion and morality, 
and hence we can safely say that it has a most salu- 
tary influence upon the citizen. There is music in 
everything; for which reason let us be trained to 
recognize and appreciate it. Do you not remem- 
ber to have read in sacred writ, of that instance 
when the Lord asked Job from a whirlwind: 
“Where were you when the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the sons of God shouted for joy?” 

Since music is in everything, and is a condition, 
not a theory, I affirm that the individual who is 
void of the faculty of recognizing it lacks just that 
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much of being the best citizen, not that one must 
be able to execute it, but as we have said, recog- 
nize and appreciate it. 
The Bard of Avon has this to say about a man 

who does not have this all but heavenly tribute -— 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus; 

Let no such man be trusted. 


What would our religious services be without 
music? <A life without music would be just as 
empty, or sterile, as a church service without it. 
More and more do we see that music is a universal 
quality. It is the best expression of all the pas- 


sions. 


* * * 


The school is the place to get this instruction, 
and it should lie heavily upon the heart of patron 
and citizen, priest and parishioner, to do every- 
thing possible to further the cause of music in our 
schools. Aside from the fact that it gives culture, 
it makes the whole world brighter. 

With the ancients I believe that music is a thera- 
peutic, for it is a divine message in that it saves 
and heals and brings us closer to heaven. 

God sent His singers upon the earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to heaven again. 
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Certainly a force so impellant as to bring mem 
from earth to heaven can make a pre-eminently 
better and mere substantial citizenship. It has 
been said, and truly so, that music is the echo of 
God’s voice in the soul of man, and most emphati- 
cally the citizen who has more of God’s voice in 
him is a better citizen. 

For such a reason as the last, should we not 
work more assiduously to the end that music will 
become a more prominent feature of our social and 
domestic life? Is it not an inspiration to a better 
life when we know that all good emanates from the 
Omnipotent, and that music is but His voice in our 
souls? 

Since we see that music softens the hard heart, 
melts to pity, stirs the patriotic impulses, spurs the 
martial spirit, and urges to victory, we know be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that it is one of the 
most powerful influences that can be brought to 
bear upon the making of a good citizen. Then 
why not urge every boy or girl possessing the 
least modicum of talent to take lessons in this. 
most useful subject? 

Some say that music lies at the root of all human 
culture in the earliest ages. I hesitate to go to 
that extreme, but I do believe that much of the 
culture of this age, aswell as that of former ages, 1s 
attributable to music, and I shall strive in my 
humble manner to make it an important phase of 
the work of school life wherever my lot may be 
cast. 


a 


Sweet is the valley music,—sweet the hum 
Of bees,—but on beyond the upland mist 
Which sets talse barriers to feeble wills 
Are triumph tones, sonorous chords that come 
As from the touch of some strong organist 
Hidden amid the transepts of the hills. 
— Robert Cameron Rogers: ‘‘I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes.’’ 
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CIVIC PHILISTINISM. 


BY MAYO FESLER, 
St. Louis.* 


The more I have studied the situation, the 
more I have been convinced that the fundamental 
cause for municipal evils can be expressed in the 
two words Civic Philistinism. 

By the term, I mean low civic ideals—an unde- 
veloped civic spirit; the same spirit which pos- 
sessed the Philistines when they filled up the wells 
which Abraham had dug because they envied his 
prosperity, and which they claimed as their own 
when Isaac dug them again, and found them to be 
wells of springing water ; the spirit which leads your 
real estate men to multiply the real value of a piece 
of property by five when they get an inkling that 
the city needs it for public use; the spirit which 
impels your bankers to protest against a fair and 


* Address before the Civic League of St. Louis. 


equitable assessment of taxes because it means de- 
crease in the dividends at the close of the year; the 
spirit by which a manufacturer justifies his failure 
to abate the smoke nuisance in his plant because 
coal is temporarily cheaper than a smoke-consum- 
ing device; the spirit which leads your newly 
elected officials to state publicly that men will be 
appointed to serve the city primarily on the basis 
of political preferment and in payment of political 
debts; the spirit which leads railroad officials to 
oppose at every turn the insistent demands of 
safety for the removal of grade crossings because 
of the cost; the spirit which leads prominent citi- 
zens to protect the corporate criminal because he 
belongs to the same business and social set. In 
brief, the spirit which dethrones community wel- 
fare, and places individual interests foremost—a 
superabundance of individualism and an absence 
of civic or community spirit. 


This is not a new phenomenon. You are ac- 
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-quainted with it. No doubt most of us have been 
-conscious of its influence within ourselves at times. 
In fact, its manifestations are so constant in our- 
-selves, and especially so in our neighbors, that we 
“become accustomed to it, and accept it as a matter 
-of course. Oftentimes we actually become uncon- 
-scious of its existence as a controlling force in our 
actions and assume to ourselves the credit of hav- 
‘ing acted patriotically in opposing or supporting 
certain public policies, while if we had gone to the 
“basis of that action, we should have found our con- 
‘duct determined by business, political, or social 
self-interest. Now it matters not what form this 
spirit takes—it may be opposition to the commun- 
-ity welfare because business will suffer—it may be 
sdue to family and social relations—it may be a de- 
-sire to retain political position—whatever form it 
stakes, it means the same, Civic Philistinism. 

The commissioner of public works, Mr. Patter- 
»son of Chicago, when he attempted to assert the 
city’s rights to the streets, found this spirit so 
prevalent in high places that he threw up his hands 
in despair and turned Socialist. Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia found it so powerful that he sur- 
rendered himself after the first spasm of reform. 
“The better citizens of Cincinnati are finding it so 
-securely intrenched that they have little hopes of 
defeating the gang at the next election, and San 
Francisco was unable to shake or burn it out of the 
‘body politic. Civic organizations run against it 
‘at every turn, even when their efforts are purely 
constructive. It is everywhere and all pervasive. 
“Can it be eliminated, and if so, why does not an or- 
ganization of this kind strike directly at the root of 
the difficulty, instead of appointing committees to 
‘lop off here and there a few branches, and accom- 
plish only partial results? 

Yes, it can be eliminated, but not in a day or a 
year. In this country we have long sought to 
overcome this spirit of Philistinism by the short 
-cut of legislation. We have filled volumes upon 
volumes with statutes and ordinances. We have 
‘piled our shelves high with court decisions. But 
legislation and court decisions will not avail in the 
presence of low-toned civic spirit. We can make 
lobbying a crime, yet lobbying will go on. We 
‘can by legislation and judicial decision declare 
dense smoke a nuisance, yet manufacturers will 
continue to discharge it into the open air. We can, 
by law, require vehicles to have wide tires, but they 
will still continue to cut up the pavement with nar- 
row ones. While men have no higher sense of 
community interests, while disobedience of law is 
not felt to be a disgrace, while men are not 
ashamed to use the public welfare as a screen for 
private ends, new fresh schemes of legislation will 
‘not make the city and state what we would have 
them to be. 

President Roosevelt expressed it in his Boston 
speech of 1902, when he said: “I care not how good 
its laws; I care not what marvelous mechanism its 
‘constitution may embody; back of the laws, back 
of the administration, back of the system of gov- 
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ernment lies the average manhood of our people— 
and in the long run we are going to go up or go 
down accordingly as the average standard of our 
citizenship does or does not wax in growth and 
grace.” 

Now, I do not mean to say that laws on these 
subjects are not desirable. The point I am trying 
to make is, that laws without public sentiment back 
of them are only half laws. We can, at best, by 
legislation, establish only the rough boundaries of 
morality, the over passing of which means punish- 
ment at the hands of the law. What we need is a 
new spirit, which will make disobedience of these 
laws as odious as house-breaking or safe-blowing. 
No! Civic Philistinism cannot be eliminated by 
legislation. If it could be, we would have had it 
buried long ago under the mere quantity and 
weight of statutes and ordinances. Civic Philis- 
tinism can be eliminated in one way only, and that 
is by the slow process of gradually building up 
about it a healthy and vigorous civic spirit, which 
of itself will kill every germ of these low-toned 
civic ideals. 


EDUCATION IS MOTORIZATION.—{II.) 


BY DR. Z. X. SNYDER, 
Greeley, Col. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION BASED 
UPON MOTORIZATION. 


The education of an individual is a scientific 
process. 

As a scientific process, it is based upon the or- 
ganism ; hence it is subject to physiological laws. 

That part of the organism that has to do with 
the physical phenomena is the nervous system; 
that which has to do with motorization is the entire 
organism. 

That part of the nervous system that has to do 
with the thinking process is the brain. 

The parts of the brain that have to do with the 
sense-impressions are the sense centres of the cor- 
tex; those parts that have to do with the organiza- 
tion of these impressions (or thinking) are the 
thought centres of the cortex ; those parts that have 
to do with the final realization of the thoughts are 
the motor centres. These are all connected by 
nerve fibres. 

Hence, originally all knowledge comes by experi- 
ence through the sense organs; in our individual 
experiences we get them directly, in history we 
get them indirectly, from the race we get them 
phyletically. 

Feeling, interest, memory, consciousness, emo- 
tion, attention, and will are by-products of the phy- 
siological process. This process is the result of the 
building up of the organs of the animal kingdom 
through the countless years of its existence by 
natural selection. 

The elementary organs of all these tissues are the 
microscopic cells. Hence, education is function- 
ing cells. 


One former is worth one hundred reformers.— Horace Mann. 
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FIELD LESSON IN AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
BY ANNIE L, RICKER, 
Lincoln School, Melrose, Mass. 

During my recent visit to England to study the 
schools, I was deeply interested in one of the 
council schools of London on Kentish Town road, 
because of its unique features. This school is 
under the charge of a head master, Mr. Lewis, 
who has been its principal for some twelve years. 
A naturalist and scientist of no mean order, he has 
developed the field study idea until excursions out- 
side form a regular part of the school curriculum. 

I will pass over the specimens so plentiful in his 
classrooms, the mushroom drawings taken from 
the. object and so wonderfully colored as to be 
phenomenally true to life, and the other features of 
the indoor work that accompany the field work, 
all of which must be seen to be appreciated, and 
speak of two parts of the outdoor work that 
seemed to me so educational, so valuable, and so 
practical that they might well be introduced over 
here. 

His school of boys,—for like others, this school 
is not co-educational,—pursues its morning ses- 
sions in the classroom like any other British 
school; but in the afternoon, one of its classes as- 
sembles for its lesson upon the broad, open ex- 
panse of that delightful common, Hampstead 
Heath. Here, under the guidance of their skilful 
teacher, they study the science of earth and air and 
sky. The geography of the place, its geological 
formation, the structure of its minerals, its flora, 
and its animal life—all open to the keen, eager stu- 
dents, when led in their investigations by one as 
deeply enthusiastic as themselves. 

As I remembered that during my two decades of 
school work I had been allowed to take my class 
out for a field lesson possibly ten times,—an aver- 
age of once in two years,—I felt moved to ask Mr. 
Lewis how he had proceeded to carry out his plan. 
He told me that it took him several years to prove 
its feasibility, but that now he has shown it to be 
of such benefit to the boys that he is allowed to 
make it a regular feature of the work in his build- 
ing. 

No less valuable and no less unique was the plan 
for the Easter vacation of his boys, which he has 
carried out for several years. Throughout the 
year, each of the upper class makes brave attempts 
to earn, or save, a pound. This is an heroic effort, 
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since the school is located in a section where the- 
people are of the working class. © When the first 
morning of the vacation arrives, the boys assemble, 
some fifty strong, at a railway station, and under- 
the direction of Headmaster Lewis, his geniali 
wife, and perhaps an assistant master, joyfully start 
on a week’s trip to some place of genuine interest: 
to the party. Half of the pound pays for the round- 
trip ticket, and for the other half Mr. Lewis is able- 
to secure comfortable board and lodging for each: 
boy during the five days of his stay. Once ina 
while, some kind person helps out the finances of 
the trip, but usually it is self-supporting. 

Where do they go? As far as the money will, 
let them. Perhaps to a mining town, where they- 
may study a coal mine; perhaps to the coast, where 
they can study the effect of the erosion of the ocean 
waves and tides,—but wherever they go, they 
know about as much regarding the place as is to- 
be known when they go away. 

If one wishes to judge of the keenness of the 
boys’ enjoyment, or of the value of the excursion, 
he has only to be at the railway station, and watch: 
the browned, happy faces as they come back after 
one of these trips. 

I could but think, as I learned of this work from: 
its originator and promoter, of the real devotion to 
his profession of the man, who gives a part of his- 
vacation period—and they are so brief over there— 


.to a work of such value to his pupils. He may not 


develop an Agassiz, or a Darwin, but, as he teaches 
his boys to more fitly read the lessons Nature has- 
writ for them, he is surely performing a task whose: 
far-reaching results no man may measure. 


COMFORTING. 

The principal said he had been elected to a bet-- 
ter position and wanted somebody to fill his place.. 
He explained that the vacancy would be a hard one 
to fill. I observed that the retiring principal al- 
ways thinks his place a hard one to fill, especially 
if he goes of his own accord. I am often tempted: 
to tell of an old lady who was lamenting a teach- 
er’s departure. “Oh, don’t grieve over it,” he said 
magnanimously; “I am not the only man in the 
world; no doubt you will get some one here who- 
will do very well.” “No,’ she said, “I don’t like 
this changing. We have changed principals- 
eleven times since I have been here and every time- 
for the worse.”—-Western Teacher. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL AT EAST BARNSTABLE, MASS. 
Children largely Finnsand Portuguese. 
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JUST WHAT IS AN OBSESSION ? 


This word may be defined as an insistent and 
compulsive thought, habit of mind, or tendency 
tto action. The person so burdened is said to be 
obsessed. 

Few children are quite free from obsession. 
Some must step on stones; others must walk on, 
‘or avoid, cracks ; some must ascend the stairs with 
the right foot first; many must kick posts, or touch 
objects a certain number of times. Some must 
count the windows, pictures, and figures on the 
wall paper; some must bite the nails or pull the 
eye-winkers. 

Consider the nail-biter. It cannot be said that 
he toils not, but to what end? Merely to gratify 
an obsession. He nibbles a little here and a little 
there, he frowns, elevates his elbow, and inverts 
his finger to reach an otherwise inaccessible 
corner. Does he enjoy it? No, not exactly; but 
che would be miserable if he discontinued. 

It is during childhood that we form most of the 
automatic habits which are to save time and 
‘thought in later life, and it is not surprising that 
some foolish habits creep in. As a rule, children 
‘drop these tendencies at need, just as they drop the 
roles assumed in play, though they are sometimes 
‘so absorbing as to cause inconvenience. An in- 
‘teresting instance was that of the’ boy who had to 


touch everyone wearing anything red. On one. 


‘occasion his whole familylost their train because of 
‘the prevalence of this color among those waiting in 
‘the station. The longer these tendencies are re- 
‘tained in adult life, the greater the danger of their 
‘becoming coercive; and so far as the well-estab- 
lished case is concerned, the obsessive act must be 
performed, though the business, social, and politi- 
‘cal world should come to a stand-still. 

A child who must kick posts is father to the man 
who cannot eat an egg which has been boiled either 
‘more or less than four minutes; who cannot work 
‘without absolute silence; who cannot sleep if 
steam-pipes crackle; and who must straighten out 
all the tangles of his life, past, present, and future, 
‘before he can close his eyes in slumber, or take a 
vacation. The boy Carlyle, proud, shy, sensitive, 
and pugnacious, was father to the man who made 
‘war upon neighbors’ poultry, and had a room, 
proof against sound, especially constructed for his 
literary labors—George Lincoln Walton, M. D., 
‘in Lippincott’s. 


a 
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I saw a young teacher the other day, standing 
‘two-thirds of the way back in the room, near the 
‘desk of the troublesome fellows whom she was con- 
trolling, and I congratulated her on recognizing 
the strategic position. If you are behind the vil- 
lains sometimes, and give direction that they keep 
their attention upon their books, you are where 
‘they can’t eye you without turning around. There 
is something in it. There is also something in the 
idea of standing near the bad boy. If he knows 


you can put your restraining hand upon him, he is 
‘more easily induced than if you sit far away and 
all out to him to be beautiful—School Weekly. 
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“THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS.” 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 
THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS.* 


This is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 


hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft steps its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings :— 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven within a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea 


This poem first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, being one of the many delightful bits of 
literature which the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table has left us. It vies with “The Last Leaf” for 
place as masterpiece among his works, the author 
himself giving it first place, and his biographer 
second. Holmes says: “If you will remember me 
by ‘The Chambered Nautilus’ your memory will be 
a monument I shall think more of than any bronze 
or marble.” 

Once, when asked from which he derived most 
satisfaction, having written this poem, or a learned 
medical essay which had saved many lives, he re- 
plied: “I think oftenest of “The Chambered Nauti- 
lus,’ which is a favorite poem of mine if I did write 
it myself. The essay only comes up at long inter- 
vals. The poem repeats itself in my memory, and 
is very often spoken of by my correspondents in 
terms of more than ordinary praise. I had a savage 
pleasure, I confess, in handling those two profes- 
sors. ... But in writing the poem I was filled 
with a better feeling—the highest state of mental 
exaltation and the most crystalline clairvoyance, 


*Used through the courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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as it seemed to me, that had ever been granted to 
me—lI mean that lucid vision of one’s thought, and 
of all forms of expression which will be at once pre- 
cise and musical, which is the poet’s special gift, 
however large or small in amount or value. There 
is more selfish pleasure to be had out of the poem 
—perhaps a nobler satisfaction from the life-saving 
labor.” 

Whittier’s verdict after reading it was: “Booked 
for immortality,” and most critics agree that in it 
he reached his highest notch. For beauty of ex- 
pression, thought, and feeling, it certainly has few 
peers, while the rhythm has a peculiar charm in the 
quality and originality, of which the author con- 
fessed a pardonable pride. 

While this poem appeals only in part to the 
ordinary pupil, there is so much that may be com- 
prehended by the child that it is well worth careful 
study. Bring to the classroom a shell as nearly 
like that of the nautilus as possible. That of the 
water snail will show the spiral arrangement, 
though the chambered plan must be explained in 
detail. 

An ordinary sea shell will suggest the meaning 
of the “ship of pearl.” Why is the “sweet summer 
air” specified? What are sirens? Describe the 
coral reefs, and show bits of coral in its various 
forms. 

Shoy a picture of a cross section of the cham- 
bered nautilus, which, with the shells at hand, will 
give a clear idea of the interior, and its chambered 
cells. What is meant by the “irised ceiling”? 

“the sunless crypt”? 

Explain fully the growth of the nautilus from 
year to year, and the annual moving into a new and 
larger outer apartment, sealing up the old one as it 
is vacated ; in this the animal is unique. And most 
beautifully does the poet describe the closing of the 
outgrown room and expansion in the more commo- 
dious one. 

What is the “message” referred to in the fourth 
stanza?) Who was Triton? What was his horn? 
This shown in class will reveal many points in form 
and structure relative to the nautilus. Call atten- 
tion to the rainbow-hued interior of the shell; the 
pearly lustre. 

Have pupils state in their own words the lessons 
learned from the nautilus and its home. What 
is meant by “low-vaulted” past? Bring out the 
force of the “new temple, nobler than the last.” 

_ There was a bit of humor in almost everything 

Holmes wrote. It was a part of his religion. 
“Blessed are the joy-makers,” was one of his beati- 
tudes. As a physician, he used it largely in com- 
pounding his prescriptions. “Mirth is God’s medi- 
cine,” he affirmed; “everybody ought to bathe in 
it.” Even in “The Last Leaf” he combines old age 
with drollery, yet skilfully stops just on the verge 
of ridicule, and mingles light sentiment with pathos 
in a way that makes smiles and tears close com- 
batants. 

His “Chambered Nautilus” shows no trace of 
humor. It is intensely serious. The author once 
wrote to a friend that no greater pleasure could 
have been given him than the request for an auto- 
graph copy of the poem. He added that another 
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friend had said she often read it the last thing at 
night as a sort of “Now I lay me.” “You have 
given me the one memory to store with that,” he 
declared. And as the benediction appeals more to 
us through study, so will the true purpose of him 
who desired, above all else, to live as a poet, en- 
thuse and quicken the purposes in our own hearts. 


GEOGRAPHY TALKS.— (III.) 
BY GRACE CLARK. 
ASIA. 

Through Suez and into the Red Sea at last; 
These are dreary days, however, for it is very hot 
and sultry, and our first glimpses of African and 
Asiatic scenery have shown only lands of desola- 
tion. 

We decide to go to Medina instead of Mocha, 
thus shortening the trip on the hot Red Sea, and 
also the trip in the desert, where we are going to 
buy horses. For Medina is in the edge of the des- 
ert and on the route to the high desert of Nejd, 
where they raise the finest horses. It is also on 
the caravan route of the Mohammedan pilgrims 
going from Damascus to Mecca, the birthplace of 
Mohammed. On this trip we can see more of the 
real life of Arabia, its town and city life, the re- 


ligious pilgrimage, and the life in the desert be- - 


yond. 

Our route through the Red Sea takes us out of 
sight of land. It is a relief when we leave the ship 
to begin our journey through the hilly and fertile 
country between the coast and Medina. We pass 
orchards of figs and olives fenced by low ridges of 
earth, and again a vineyard or a palm garden, en- 
closed by a high brick wall with a watch tower as 
they built them in Bible times. 

“For the day of the Lord shall be upon .. . all 
the hills that are lifted up, and upon every high 
tower, and upon every fenced wall.” (Isaiah 
ii.: 15.) “Hear another parable: There was a 
certain householder, which planted a vineyard, and 
hedged it round about, and digged a wine press in 
it’ (they pressed grapes with the feet), “and built 
a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into-a far country.” (Matthew xxi.: 33.) 

From these towers the enemy could be seen ap- 
proaching and tower and wall served for defence 
from the enemy as well as protection from thieves. 
We are far south of the Bible lands, but customs 
of this kind are the same. Wall and tower are 
flimsy structures, but ample protection against the 
native weapons. Indeed a man would sometimes 
retire from the enemy to such an enclosed place 
and live secure with his family for a year or two. 

Now and then a blossoming plum tree hangs 
over the gray wall, or a few coffee trees are seen, 
but the famous coffee plantations are further south, 
around Mocha. Among the hills we see an occa- 
sional valley, green with growing wheat, and beau- 
tiful palms or pomegranates, but there is no time 
to linger, for we are to join a caravan going to the 
desert of Nejd, where are said to be the finest 
horses of Arabia, and we hope to take home some 
of these horses of fine-blooded stock. 

Passing houses and orchards and vineyards, we 
finally come to the little villages of mud huts, 
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thatched with palm leaves. As Medina comes in 
view, we see for the first time a walled city with 
great city gates of stone. The streets are very 
narrow and winding, and our loaded camels keepto 
the way with great difficulty and many shrill cries 
of their drivers. Nearly in the centre of the city 
is the great square, or ‘kneeling place of the 
camels,” where the caravans halt to rest, or are 
made up for the desert trip. Here we, too, are to 
camp for the night, ready for an early start in the 
morning. Our goods must be re-packed for the 
desert camels, whose loads must be smaller. All 
is made ready for an early start, our tents are 
pitched, and we know no more until the signal is 
given for the caravan to prepare to move in the 
early morning before sunrise. 

The camel’s loads lie evenly divided into two 
parts, and groaning and complaining, the unwilling 
camels kneel while they are securely fastened; lit- 
ters are prepared, the women take their places, the 
camels rise, and the caravan begins to move. 
Arab children climb the legs of the camels, but we 
must take our places with the women in the litters 
or we will surely get hurt. No wonder the camel 
is called the ship of the desert! Up and down, 
right and left, forward and backward, we bump 
along, getting such a shaking up as we have not 
had since our ship was in a storm ’way out in the 
Atlantic ocean. Both the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas are quiet seas. Well, for that matter, the 
desert is quiet enough, but the camel isn’t, and we 
have not gotten used to his awkward gait. The 
children all laugh as they see the baby camels trot- 
ting along in the same ungainly fashion. 

There are resting stations in the deserts, around 
a well if possible. Our tents are sent ahead of us 
to be made ready for our coming to the station. 
The first day’s ride is always a short one, because 
the camels have not yet gotten used to their loads 
—nor the people to the motion or the heat and 
glare of the sun. Our heads ache and we are glad 
to try the Arab head-dress, which protects somuch 
better from the hot sun. Tired as we are, we 
laugh again at the queer appearance we make in 
our new attire, which we do not know how to prop- 
erly arrange. This first day’s ride is only fifteen 
miles, but the Arab will not eat as the caravan 
moves, and we are both hungry and tired before 
we see ahead of us ourown tents pitched andready 
for the night’s halt. We gather thorns and bits of 
desert bushes, and soon a fire is kindled before 
each tent. Supper is plentiful, for have’ not we 
just left the city, with its supplies of good things? 
There are barley cakes, dates, olives, cheese and 
biscuit, fresh fruits, and coffee. Everybody 
drinks coffee, and we do, too, for the desert water 
is all warm, even when drawn freshly from the 
wells. As our stop is made at a caravan “station” 
there is a well here, and two other caravans en- 
camp near us for the night. After supper there 
is much visiting among the tents, and music of the 
flute, but everyone is tired, and soon all are rest- 
ing for the night, a paper lantern swinging, lighted, 
in the door of each tent. 

A gun wakes us sharply before sunrise, telling 
us the caravan must soon move. It is dark, but 
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torches are carried to light the way. Our route 
still toils up, for the real desert is high, some of it 
as high as 5,000 feet, and we have not yet reached 
the level of the plateau. We stop for a short rest 
at noon. The camels are not unloaded, but re- 
main standing. This day we travel twenty miles, 
reaching a “‘kella,” or water station, protected by a 
fort. The well is in the middle of the fort, or it 
would soon be destroyed by wild and lawless 
people. It is under government care, and being a 
small well the water is drawn by a mule’s labor. It 
is often two or three days’ march between these 
stations and then the caravan people must depend 
on water carried in skins. Far over in the desert 
of Nejd is the oasis of Teyniia, an “island of palms” 
in the desert. In it is an ancient well of great size, 
the pit being unequally four-sided and having sixty 
great draw-wheels. The water is at such a dis- 
tance down that no horses or mules are strong 
enough to raise the water in the great buckets of 
camel’s skin. Day and night the well camels toil 
at the creaking wheels, drawing the water, which 
irrigates the gardens of the oasis. The wells of 
Arabia are mostly the ancient wells, except occa- 
sionally a modern “driven” well, made by some 
European. For Arabia is a land of decay, and her 
people are unlettered, untutored, and unprogres- 
sive. 

Some merchants from Medina are with ‘us and 
with them we are to go to the encampment of a 
famous sheik to visit and to trade. Arabs are very 
“hospitable,” but their hospitality is for three days. 
only—then the guest must depart. As we have 
our own tents and provisions, we may camp with 
them as long as we wish, however. The Arab is 
poor and food and water hard to get, so the re- 
ligious rule of three days’ hospitality is often a 
great tax upon them. 

Look! There they are! The black tents! 
Those—tents? They look like houses! We have 
been using the light “flitting tent” of the desert, 
but now we see before us the black tents, the reaf 
home of the Bedouin Arab. They are made of a 
heavy, dark brown cloth, woven of the mingled 
hair of camel, goat, and sheep. They are very 
heavy when first made and an excellent shelter 
from sun and storm. Usually, there will not be 
pasture enough for the tribe to stay long in one 
place, and when food for the sheep, goats, camels, 
and horses is consumed, they must all move on. 
This is a new encampment and we shall see the 
desert Arab at his best, for it is the spring of the 
year, when food is abundant. They have come part 
way to meet us and we receive the welcome of 
friends. Our tents are not up as yet, so we visit the 
tents of the Arabs. How much cooler they are 
than our own! The pent roof is open away from 
the sun—open into the men’s part, for a great cur- 
tain of skin divides the tent into two parts, the 
women’s and the men’s. Moving so often, they 
have few household goods. A fire is outside the 
tent and men of the tribe gather around these at 
full length, their feet to the fire and resting on one 
elbow, as they talk or watch the strangers. Coffee 
is served in tiny cups, and soon we seek our mats 
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and compose ourselves to rest, planning to see the 
camp in the morning. 

It seems but a short time before we are roused 
by a great clamor, loud voices, and swift sounds of 
horses running to and fro. Robbers have come 
near the camp and driven off a number of camels. 
The cries of the baby camels beaten back helped 
to give the alarm, as did also the horses with their 
wild and frightened cries as they ran from their 
quiet feeding to the protection of their master’s 
tents. Off into the desert and the darkness had 
gone the robbers and nothing could be done before 
morning. 

We sleep late after the excitement, and when we 
are dressed we find the sheik and many of his men 
have been gone since daylight, seeking their lost 
camels. A rounding up of the cattle shows that 
sixty of their best burden camels have been driven 
away in that night raid. This means a terrible 
loss to the Arabs, for they must have camels 
trained to burden bearing, and many of these were 
mothers whose young were left behind. The Arab 
raises chiefly the females of all stock, and all are 
milked. After the spring herbage is gone, the 
horses are fed daily on camel’s milk. Much as the 
Arab loves his horse, she is a great care to him, 
for she must have water, which a camel must carry, 
and often a milch camel must go also to furnish 
her daily drink. 

There was food in plenty now, but the sheik and 
his men could carry little water, hence their search 
for their camels proved a useless one, and they re- 
turned at night tired and disheartened. But they 
remembered their guests as they drew near, and at 
supper the guest rice swimming in butter, the fresh 
milk made slightly sour by pouring it into the sour 
milk skin, the cheese and cakes, and, last, the 
coffee served outside the tent, put them into good 
humor again. Like good Moslems they were re- 
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signed. “It is the will of God,” they said... This 
fatalism is one of the great causes of their lack of 
progress, because it prevents a wholesome struggle 
against adversity. | Nevertheless, there was none 
of the usual music and story telling after supper, 
but grave counsel as to what was best to be done, 
as they must have more camels. It was decided to 
search one more day, and then if they could not 
trace them, to return with us to Medina and bar- 
gain with us and our merchants for goods and for 
the burden camels we had hired to carry our goods. 

The next day we saw a hunt with falcons and 
had rabbits for supper. Again the men returned 
with no news, and plans were made for an early 
start in the morning. After a hasty breakfast, the 
women took down the tent pegs, the cloth was 
rolled up, and the poles bound together. The 
household stuff was all put into bags and loaded 
onto the burden camels. Our camels were led up 
between their unpacked burdens and loaded, we 
mounted into place, the boys scrambling up the 
legs of the camels at the last moment, and the vil- 
lage was moving. The herdsmen ride forward 
with the cattle and their young, then the women 
and the baggage, and last the men on horseback 
bearing their lances. It was all so new to us it was 
interesting at first. If the boys tired of riding they 
slid down the camel’s legs and walked. If the 
women tired, they walked for awhile, spinning as 
they walked. There was much visiting back and 
forth, too, at first; but as the sun rose higher 
it became so very hot no one cared to walk. 
Our progress was so slow that we failed to reach 
a water station before dark. Water was so scarce 
even the sheik went without coffee and the going 
to rest was a silent one. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“QUESTIONS ON TWELFTH NIGHT.”— (I.) 

At what point in the history of the characters 
does the play begin? 

What kind of character should you expect the 
duke to be from his first speech? 

What is the reference in his second speech? 
[To the story of Diana and Actaeon.] 

After having read the play through, do you 
judge Olivia to have used the language of Valen- 
tine’s speech, or is it the affected speech of a ser- 
vant who is copying his master’s poetical terms 
of speech? 

What means cloistress? “The element itself”? 
“To season a brother’s dead love”? 

In the duke’s speech following, what means “the 
rich golden shaft”? 

Why is the liver mentioned with the brain and 
heart as a “sovereign throne”? 

What is the meaning and use of “self”? 

What is Viola’s first thought when she finds her- 
self rescued? 

What does she mean by Elysium? 


What hope is there that her brother may be 
alive? 

What is the reference to Arion on the dolphin’s 
back? 

How do you explain grammatically “those poor 
number”? 

How has Viola heard of the duke of Illyria be- 
fore? 

What difference does that make in the strange- 
ness of the country to her? 

How do you explain “what’s she”? 

What does Viola mean by her next speech? 

What kind of character does her long speech 
show her to be? 

Explain “Conceal me what I am.” 

What is the purpose of Scene 3? 

What characters are introduced and what do we 
know about them from this scene? 

To what important points in the movement of 
the story does Scene 3 carry us? 

To what point in the development of Viola's 
character? 
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What new characters are introduced in 
Scene 5? 

In what character is the clown introduced? 

Has the clown any other purpose in his conver- 
sation with the Lady Olivia than simply carrying 
out his professional character? Could he have 
any intention of trying to divert her from her 
grief? 

What kind of nature does Malvolio show in this 
scene? 

How does Viola get entrance to the presence of 
Lady Olivia? 

Is Viola true to her office of mediator between 
the duke and Olivia? 

Does Olivia appreciate the duke’s character? 

What kind of man is he? 

How does Viola account for herself? 

Why do you think she interests Olivia so much, 
when she makes no attempt to do so on her own 
part, but simply to repeat the duke’s messages? 

What point of importance in the plot closes this 
scene? 

How much has Act I. done for the development 
of the plot, so far as the principal characters are 
concerned? 

ACT II. 

With what occurrence does Act II. open? 

Is this wholly a surprise, or has Act I. given us 
any intimation of it? 

What is the most important fact concerning the 
play, revealed in the conversation between An- 
tonio and Sebastian? 

What does the message of Olivia’s ring reveal 
to Viola? 

Why is she careful not to let Malvolio know that 
she had given no ring to Viola? 

How is the plot developed in Scene 3? 

Does Maria’s plan concern the main plot or the 
under plot? 

Are the two plots distinct or interwoven? 

What characters are concerned in each? 

Why should the characters of Malvolio, and Sir 
Toby, and the others be peculiarly antagonistic? 

Of what is Sir Toby the type? 

Of what is Malvolio the type? 

What is the meaning of the clown’s speech to 
the duke (Act II., Scene 4, lines 71-80)? 

In her conversation with the duke, does Viola 
speak like a man or like a woman? 

Why does Viola say she is all the “brothers of 
her father’s house’? 

Do you find a deep pathos in this speech of 
Viola’s? Why? 

How does the sub-plot progress in Act II.? 

What important statement concerning the con- 
clusion of it does Sir Toby make at the end of 
Act II.? 

Why is Malvolio so easily caught in the trap set 
for him? 

What is the meaning of Viola’s speech after the 
exit of the fool (Act III., Scene 1, line 59)? 

What is the substance of Viola’s conversation 
with Olivia (Act IIT., Scene 1)? 


What does Olivia mean by :— 


“A cypress, not a bosom, 


Hides my poor heart”? 
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By :— 
“If one should be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf’? 


And yet, when wit and youth is come to harvest, 
Thy wife is like to reap a proper man”? 

What traits of character do the two women 
show in this scene? 

Do you see any difference in Viola in her scenes 
with the duke and with Olivia? 

What does Viola mean by her last speech? 

What does Olivia think she means? 

What effect does this scene between Viola and 
Olivia have upon the conspirators in the under 
plot? Is this of any consequence to the main 
plot? 

Can you call this act the climax of the play? 
Why? 

Is the climax here’ of action or of emotion? 

What in the previous part of the story does 
Scene 3 follow? 

What separates Sebastian from Antonio? 

Is the separation of importance in the plot? 

Does Malvolio adopt the advice given him in 
the letter? 

What is the result? 

What effect does it have upon Olivia? 

Why is it important for her to be called away so 
suddenly? What in all probability would have 
happened if she had not been? 

What is Malvolio’s conclusion, as a result? 

Have the two plots clashed before? 

For whom is Sir Andrew’s challenge? 

Why will not Sir Toby deliver Sir Andrew's 
letter? 

What do you think of Sir Toby's judgment of 
people from that speech? 

How does each opponent feel about the duel? 

How is the duel interrupted? 

What mistake has Antonio made? 

How does each opponent fee! about the duel? 

Why is it necessary that Antonio should be 
withdrawn from the action at this point? 


La. 
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TEACHING AGRICULTURE. 


The state normal school at North Adams, Mass., 
has an effective demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished by way of teaching things to do and 
the way to do them in connection with a country 
school. 

Every student for one year in his normal school 
course has an individual garden, five by fifteen 
feet, in which he raises five varieties of vegetables 
and flowers. The normal students are also inter- 
ested in the work of the pupils of the training de- 
partment of the normal school. 

In the training department there are class gar- 
dens of fifteen by forty feet for each of the first 
three grades. 

The fourth grade has a class garden of many 
varieties of grains and grasses. 

In the fifth, six, and seventh grades, each child 
has an individual garden, four by ten feet, in which 
he raises five varieties of vegetables and flowers. 

The eighth and ninth grades have commercial! 
gardens; i. e., each of the boys and girls is given 
eight square rods on which he is to raise whatever 
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he may choose. He is charged’a trifling sum for 
land rental, keeps close account of every expendi- 
ture of labor and money, sells his crop, and has the 
returns for himself. 

The eighth grade has one group of ten that 
works with a mutually helpful purpose. They con- 
fer as to what can be raised with greatest profit. 
Each makes a preliminary study as to the proba- 
bilities of some crop and reports to the others. 
They decided to raise potatoes. Then each made 
a preliminary study as to the varieties that would 
probably pay best, then as to fertilizing, etc. 

The ninth grade is in three groups. 

One group of ninth-grade girls worked together 
and raised flowers to a profit. 

Another group of girls of the ninth grade as- 
sumed entire charge of the landscape architecture 
of one section of the normal school grounds, 
planting and caring for beds of flowers and for 
shrubs. The ninth-grade boys assumed charge of 
another section of the school grounds. 

In this agricultural work the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College directs the plans and super- 
vises the work, having Professor F. B. Jenks as- 
signed to the normal school from March to Octo- 
ber. 


THE VETERANS. 
Every year they’re marching slower, 
Every year they’re stooping lower, 
Every year the lilting music stirs the 
men; 
Every year the flags above them 
Seem to bend and bless and love them 
As if grieving for the future when they’ll never march 
again! 


hearts of older 


Every year that day draws nearer— 
Every year the truth is clearer 
That the men who saved the nation from the severing 
southern sword 
Soon must pass away forever 
From the scene of their endeavor, 
Soon must answer to the roll-call of the angel of the 


Every year with dwindling number, 
Loyal still to those that slumber, 
Forth they march to where already many have found 
peace at last, 
And they place the fairest blossoms 
O’er the silent, mould’ring bosoms 


Of the valiant friends and comrades of the battles of 
the past. 


Every year grow dimmer, duller, 
Tattered flag and faded color; 
Every year the hands that bear them find a harder task 
to do. 
And the eyes that only brightened 
When the blaze of battle lightened, 


Like the tattered flags they follow are grown dim and 
faded too. 


Every year we see them massing, 
Every year we watch them passing, 
Scarcely pausing in our hurry after pleasure, after gain; 
But the battle flags above them 
Seem to bend and bless and love them, 
And through all the lilting music sounds an undertone 
of pain! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in the New York Sun. 
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PILLING THE FLAG. 

BY MAUD E. KINGSLEY. 
QUESTIONS ON THE THRRITORIAL GROWTH OF 

THE UNITED STATBS. 

1. What portion of the present territory of the 
United States was actually in the possession of the 
thirteen colonies which declared their indepen- 
dence July 4, 1776? What other self-governing 
British colony existed on the mainland of North 
America at the time? Why did not this colony 
join the revolutionary movement? 

2. What additional territory was relinquished 
to the United States by Great Britain at-the close 
of the Revolutionary war? What was the physical 
condition of this territory, how was it claimed, and 
how was it actually inhabited? 

3. Explain the conflict of interests between the 
seacoast population of the United States and the 
backwoodsmen in relation to the settlement of the 
interior. How did this conflict of interests mani- 
fest itself, and what defects in the government of 
the United States, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, made this conflict dangerous to peace and 
progress? Identify Daniel Boone, John Sevier, 
George Rogers Clark, Ethan Allen. 

4. How did the adoption of the Federal consti- 
tution change political conditions in the United 
States? How did the Federal constitution dispose 
of United States territory not included in any 
state? What constitutional provision was made 
for the creation of new states? Show how tlfese 
changed conditions resulted in giving the federal 
government entire control of the question of in- 
terior settlement. State the circumstances attend- 
ing the formation of the states of Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 

5. What is the “Public Domain”? What was 
the general policy of the United States during the 
nineteenth century in relation to this domain? 
What policy was pursued in relation to the Indian 
tribes? What was an organized territory? What 
practical advantages did the inhabitants of an or- 
ganized territory derive from the admission of their 
territory as a state? What was the usual process 
of creating a new state? 

6. What states now occupy the territory origi- 
nally known as “The Territory Northwest of the 
Ohio”? In connection with the history of these 
states, identify Arthur St. Clair, Anthony Wayne, 
William Henry Harrison. Give the location of 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and Vincennes, and state the 
connection of each with early history. 

7. What was the origin and what were the 
boundaries of the territory of Misissippi as es- 
tablished in 1798? When and how was this terri- 
tory extended to the gulf coast? What powerful 
tribe of Indians opposed the extension of American 
settlement in this region? How were these In- 
dians disposed of finally? 

8. What was the province of Louisiana? 
Through what changes of government did this 
province pass during the eighteenth century? 
What was the importance of Louisiana to the 
American settlers in the Mississippi valley, and 
how did it finally come into the possession of the 


(Continued on page 582.) 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT.* 


Charles W. Eliot is by practically unanimous 
consent regarded, in all highly civilized countries, 
as America’s leading citizen of to-day, and as her 
leading university educator of all time. He was 
never elected to any public office, was never ap- 
pointed to any distinguished official position, has 
never produced any notably scholarly or literary 
work, and yet his title to fame no one questions, 
and the ground for this universal faith has not 
been so clearly stated by an American as it is by 
an eminent German, Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Bres- 
lau, and issued by Houghton Mifflin Company on 
the day of his retirement, May 19, 1909. 

It describes the college at the time of Dr. Eliot’s 
inauguration, and gives a vivid account of the ex- 
pansion of the elective system in college develop- 
ment, and of the growth of the professional 
schools into branches of the first real university in 
America. Professor Kuehnemann also takes up 
Dr. Eliot’s educational and social philosophy, his 
life, public activities, and personality. Although 
much has been published on Dr. Eliot and his 
work, no one has undertaken until now to put into 
book form a thoughtful, careful, and dispassionate 
study of the influence of Harvard’s great president 
on American education. Professor ‘/Kuehnemann 
was for two terms exchange professor at Harvard, 
as arranged for by Emperor William, and there- 
fore his point of view is especially interesting. 

It is highly gratifying to Americans to have 
such a tribute from so distinguished a source. It 


‘Cha . Eliot, President of Harvard University, May 19, 
1200-bany 19,1900." B Dr. n Kuehnemann, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Boston :Houghton Miflin Company. 
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is doubtful if any other tribute will ever be more 
satisfactory than this. Here is a notable German 
scholar, who has studied Harvard and its history 
in relation to the university life of the Old World 
and the New, and has studied Dr. Eliot in his rela- 
tion to all the American activities of which he has 
been a part, and with exquisite taste in choice lit- 
erary style gives an estimate of his worth and 
work that can but gratify his most ardent ad- 
mirers. A single paragraph is a sample of the 
whole :— 

“Thus he himself stands before us as one of 
those types which are the self-justification of 
democracy in its ideal conception as that form of 
society in which the forces voluntarily and of their 
own direction combine in mutual service, and thus 
produce the living organism of society. Without 
federal or state office, he has been a force in na- 
tional life wholly and only through the moral 
power he represents. And, perhaps, this is the 
highest glory of America that here, probably more 
than anywhere, it is only the purely moral forces 


that gain the people’s confidence and command 
success.” 


INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Leonard P. Ayres, who is in charge of backward 
children investigation on the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, takes up the relation of average attendance 
to enrollment. He finds that the average attend- 
ance is not eighty or ninety per cent., as most 
school systems claim, but falls far below this. He 
analyzes the statistics of ten school systems, and 
shows that from two to ten per cent. attend less 
than one-fourth of the year; that from nine to 
twenty-one per cent. attend less than one-half of 
the year; that from twenty-one to thirty-eight per 
cent. attend less than three-fourths of the year. 
His general conclusions are: (1) Such figures as 
are available indicate that in our cities less than 
three-fourths of the children continue in attend- 
ance as much as three-fourths of the year; (2) ir- 
regular attendance is accompanied by a low per- 
centage of promotion; (3) low percentage of pro- 
motions is a potent factor in bringing about retar- 
dation ; (4) retardation results in elimination. 

Dr. George H. Martin, secretary of the state 
board of education for Massachusetts, makes a 
study of the question of medical inspection in the 
schools. He says: “The lesson which I have 
learned is that, in addition to all the other forces 
making for a better understanding of health con- 
ditions, it is the imperative and immediate duty of 
the schools of all grades to broaden and make 
more vital their teaching of physiology and 
hygiene. We hear about ‘essentials’ in school 
education. A sound body kept sound by right 
living is the essential which underlies and condi- 
tions all the rest.” The two hindrances to the 
teaching of hygiene are the poor text-books and 
the lack of instruction on the part of the teachers. 

George E. Johnson, superintendent of the Play- 
ground Association of Pittsburg, writes on ‘“The 
Playground as a Factor in School Hygiene.” Mr. 
Johnson calls attention to the havoc that is 
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wrought by disease among school children. He 
says: “It would take four disasters like that at 
Cleveland every school day in the year to keep 
pace with the march of death among the school 
children of our land. During the coming year 
more than 100,000 school children will end their 
young lives, the bloom of babyhood scarcely yet 
faded from their cheeks, and tens of thousands of 
Rachels will mourn for their little ones and not be 
comforted.” Moreover, seventy per cent. of 
school children suffer some physical handicap. 
The schools betray our children in their innocency 
to deadly foes—disease and disability. To combat 
these enemies of childhood we must provide sun- 
shine, air, exercise. Playgrounds form the most 
conspicuous single means for this accomplishment. 
The normal child needs this hygienic and ortho- 
genic treatment quite as much as the abnormal. 
Why must a child be blind, deaf, feeble-minded, or 
a truant before he is provided with exercise, play- 
grounds, gymnasia, baths, fresh air in abundance, 
gardens, and playshops? 
LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


Every year some good man on a living salary 
is elected to another position on a larger salary, 
and accepts only to be side-tracked when his term 
of office expires. He could have spent his life in 

the $3,000 place; he has one term in a $4,000 
place. 

I once congratulated Mr, E. B. C. on the fact 
that he had been more than a quarter of a century 
in his superintendency, and that he had stayed 
without friction, to which he replied: “That is be- 
cause I have let well enough alone.” Then we 
went over the men who were in that part of the 
state ten years before, and all but one of them were 
out of the profession. Every one of them was 
comfortably fixed in a quiet place on a living 
salary. They had been promoted into hot water, 
got scalded, and were out. So often does this 
happen that I positively dread to see a man who is 
comfortably and permanently located get a pro- 
motion. 


MILWAUKEE RETIRING FUND. 


In place of a pension, the city teachers are to be 
allowed to help themselves, scientifically and sac- 
rificially, by allowing the school officials to capture 
$2 a month from each salary, be it much or little, 
for twenty-five years. The scheme is so intricate 
that a teacher would be justified in* hesitating to 
take advantage (?) of it. No teacher can receive 
any annuity who has not taught twenty-five years, 
the last fifteen of which must have been in Mil- 
waukee. No teacher can receive any annuity until 
he has paid into the fund $500. There are many 
whereases, provideds, excepts, etc., which are too 
numerous to mention. As an annuity measure it 
is fairly good, but it is too late in the world’s his- 
tory for so good a city as Milwaukee ought to be 
to have any makeshift for a pension. Such a self- 
help scheme is no credit to any city. Pensions, 
gentlemen. 
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RADCLIFFE’S PRESTIGE. 


Radcliffe has one distinction that comes to no 
other woman’s college, so far as we know. No 
one has ever been allowed to teach the Radcliffe 
students who was not in actual service in the same 
department in Harvard University. Therefore, 
there are only men professors, and only the men 
who are mature enough to have good rank in Har- 
vard, and none so old as not to be able to take 
their regular Harvard work and the additional 
work at Radcliffe. This gives a virility to the in- 
struction that cannot be excelled. 


SCHOOL FRATERNITIES IN COLORADO. 


The legislature has provided that it shall be un- 
lawful for the pupils in any of the elementary or 
high schools of Colorado to form or to belong to 
secret societies, fraternities, or other similar 
organizations in such schools, and the board of 
school directors is hereby required to enforce the 
provisions of this act by suspending, or, if neces- 
sary, expelling any pupil in any elementary or 
high school who refuses or neglects to obey such 
rules or regulations, or any of them. — 


a 


PRIZE IDIOCY. 


This is a big world and can produce big things. 
Even America has quite a record in this line, but it 
has taken England to bring forth the prize idiot 
educationally, and it is humiliating that he has 
been employed to dispense such silliness in the 
United States. Here is a sample of what has been 
produced in this line :-— 

“No boy, after he has reached his eighth year, 
should be taught by a woman; a boy is to develop 
into a man, not a woman, and a man only can in- 
spire manliness.” 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


There are twenty million children registered in 
the public and parochial schools of the United 
States. How many millions have easily removable 
physical defects that interfere with school progress 
no one knows. Scores of villages and cities plan 
to find out this coming year. Judging from ex- 
aminations made of over 400 village schools in 
New York state, and from examinations of city 
schools in New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Memphis, and Minneapolis, a vast number of city 
and country children have defects that cannot 
safely be neglected. New York city, with its large 
figures, first impressed upon the country the 
prevalence of visual defects, adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils, and defects due to improper feeding and 
undernourishment. That city again takes the 
lead in providing means for securing treatment. 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell says that, al- 
though nearly a half million New York children 
have been examined, only the small minority 
have secured treatment for defects discovered at 
school. 
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CINCINNATI SITUATION. 


Cincinnati had for ten months had a small board 
of education, but on a recent ruling of the courts 
it was suddenly ousted and the old, large board 
was reinstated. It was as unanticipated as light- 
ning in a snowstorm. The resulting condition 
can be better imagined than described. It is use- 
less to comment on the affair. Law takes strange 
freaks sometimes, especially in Ohio. 


REMOVING CAUSES. 


Dr. William P. Spratling, superintendent of the 
first institution for the care of epileptics, at Sonea, 
N. Y., where there are eighty buildings and 2,000 
acres of land, representing an investment of a mil- 
lion dollars, says: “Diseases are not specific things 
to be cured or removed—they are symptoms of 
conditions. I am not so much interested in pallia- 
tion as in ascertaining reasons and then removing 
the causes, so the disease will disappear and not re- 
turn.” When will educators learn how to rightly 
view the conduct of pupils? Misbehaviors are 
merely symptoms of conditions, the causes of 
which should be removed. 


_ CERTAINLY THE LATEST. 

And now there is a new public school expense. 
The school directors of Pleasant Valley township, 
Johnson county, Ia., have decided to build storm 
caves at all of the schoolhouses. The matter has 
been considered by other township boards, but 
Pleasant Valley is the first to take an action in that 
direction. The caves will be large enough to ac- 
commodate all of the scholars of each school. 
This sounds queer to those unfamiliar with the 
possibilities of an Iowa wind. It is not wholly re- 
assuring for a man who has twenty engagements 
in Lowa this season. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


At last efficiency is being sought in the choice of 
truancy or school probation officers. The day for 


' this position to go to a “good fellow” who needs it 


is passing. It has been the last position for the 
politician to surrender, and in many places they 
have not surrendered it yet. A political ward 
leader has the position in many cities, or a relative 
or dependent of some politician, or a weakling in 
some church is accepted to please a pastor. At the 
best, they have rarely been selected from their in- 
terest in and love of the boys of the street. Toledo 
put a “newsie” in as the chief truant officer, and 
Bert Hall in Milwaukee, a former newsboy and the 
best friend of the street gamin, is chief truant offi- 
cer. 


IN ONE DAY. 

Speaking of up-to-dateness, as we sometimes do, 
we think W. C. Carl in East St. Louis has the lead 
at present. In one day of nine working hours, 
with thirty laborers——and no trick about it,—he 
built a cottage home, containing parlor, bedroom, 
dining-room, kitchen, bathroom, pantry, closet, 
two brick chimneys. This included a cement 
foundation, for he took the lot untouched by shovel, 
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making the frame in every detail, raising it, lathing 
and plastering, plumbing, gasfitting, sewer con- 
necting, electric wiring, sheet metal work, clap- 
boarding, putting in doors and windows, and paint- 
ing inside and out. He says there is no mystery 
about it, that he merely adopted modern ideas, 
cutting out all idleness, all wasted time, keeping 
every man busy every minute, every man keeping 
out of every other man’s way. Isn’t that setting a 
goo pace for those who are educating these work- 
men? 


A daily paper says that the school authorities of 
New York city have been investigating the tru- 
ancy question, and they have brought out some 
facts not flattering to our national pride. They 
find that Italian parents are the most indifferent to 
compulsory education, 270 truancy cases being re- 
ported from Italian families, but next to them 
come native Americans, with 207. Of all the 
many nationalities that make up New York’s 
population, the English are the most impressed 
with the worth of regular school attendance, since 
in the last year there were but seven instances of 
truancy among the. children. of: parents born in 
England. 

The University of Chicago professors may be 
formally criticised and advised by their own pupils, 
according to a new university ruling, just made 
public. It declares that the students will be ex- ° 
pected to give their candid opinion of the profes- 
sors who lecture to them, together with sugges- 
tions for improvement in teaching methods. 

“The Daily Meals of School Children,” by Caro- 
line L. Hunt, of the State University of Wisconsin, 
is a notable discussion of an important question. 
You can have a copy by sending to United States 
Commissioner of Education Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Washington, D. C. You should have a 
copy of it. 

Boston schools celebrated “Health Day” on 
May 12. Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, director of 
school hygiene, was the originator of the plan. A 
program covering all the grades was in working 
order. The variety of demonstrations of health 
schemes was interesting in the extreme. 

In the Fitchburg (Mass.) State Normai school 
every teacher of the normal school must also teach 
in the training school. Is this true of any other 
normal school? 

A fund of $150,000 has been raised for Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, and every dollar has been lov- 
ingly, as well as cheerfully, given. 

Austin, Minn., has an efficient summer session 
of the industrial department of the high school 
and of the grades. 

All honor to the city with a good pension. 
Shame on the city whose pensions are a joke. 

Utah is to call its state normal school hereafter 
the State School of Education. 

Indianapolis is enthusiastic over her play- 
grounds. 

Let’s see. What has become of simplified spell- 
ing? 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TARIFF IN CONFERENCE. 


It should be borne in mind that, when the tariff 
question finally gets into conference between the 
two houses of Congress, the powers of the confer- 
ence committee are limited to the schedules which 
are in controversy between the two houses. The 
committee cannot frame a new bill, neither can it 
touch schedules upon which the two houses are 
agreed. Also, when the bill emerges from the 
committee, it is no longer susceptible of amend- 
ment by either house. It may be accepted or it 
may be rejected, but it stands or falls as a whole. 
These circumstances lend especial importance to 
the detailed consideration of the schedules in the 
Senate. 


PAYING THD PIPER. 


Nations no less than individuals are under the 
necessity of paying the piper. Germany is reap- 
ing the consequences of its enormous naval ex- 
penditures in a rapid increase of the national debt 
and an increased difficulty in borrowing. It is 
about issuing a new loan to the amount of $80,- 
000,000, and its deficit this year promises to be 
$150,000,000. Prussia, also, is borrowing $120;- 
000,000. The effect upon German credit is seen 
in the fact that, while Italy has just issued a three 
and one-half per cent. loan at 102, Germany has 
to pay the same price for a four per cent. loan. 
The German three and one-half per cents. bring 
only ninety-five and one-half. German credit has 
now dropped to the level of Spain’s, for the Ger- 
man and Spanish Fours are at almost exactly the 
same figure. It is no wonder that the German 
government is seeking anxiously for new sources 
of revenue. 


A NEW CAUSE OF PANIC. 


There are increasing manifestations of alarm in 
England over the rapid development of the aero- 
plane, and especially over the fact that the Ger- 
man government and people are doing so much to 
promote this development. It is beginning to be 
recognized that, in the conditions which are likely 
to govern warfare in the not-distant future, the 
control of the seas and the possession of an in- 
definite number of Dreadnoughts will not be suffi- 
cient if the enemy can cross the sea in air-ships 
and can bombard your cities from overhead. So 
serious a journal as the Economist discusses 
gravely the peril from these “Flying Dread- 
noughts,” and army and navy officers unite in 
frantic appeals to the government to take action 
toward the acquisition of aerial navies. 


A CONSTITUTION IN PERSIA. 


Constitutionalism in Persia has a difficult road 
to travel, but the obstinate struggle for popular 
rights which has been made by the Nationalists at 
Tabriz and elsewhere shows how deep a hold the 
idea has taken upon the minds of a part, at least, 
of the people. Now the experiment is to be tried 


again, Tabriz has been relieved by a Russian 


army; and the Shah of Persia, making a virtue of 
necessity, under strong pressure from England and 
Russia, has re-proclaimed the constitution which 
he tore in pieces a few months ago, and has 
ordered elections for a national assembly, to meet 
at Teheran next July. Nobody now places the 
slightest faith in his professions, but the strong 
arms of the intervening powers may compel at 
least a semblance of constitutional government. 


SENATOR ROOT’S MAIDEN SPBECH. 


Senator Root’s maiden speech in the Senate 
overthrew all the ancient traditions which require 
a new member to hold his peace through a long 
peiod of apprenticeship. The senator spoke right 
out with the ease and force of an experienced de- 
bater, and he attacked with plain-spoken vehe- 
mence the senators who, under one pretence or 
another, and largely to produce an impression on 
their constituents, are delaying the tariff bill. 
Senator La Follette, who was one of the senators 
attacked, retorted with great bitterness, and Sena- 
tor Money of Mississippi thrust himself into the 
affray with the delicate intimation that “a man who 
comes here to please somebody else ought to be 
kicked out of this chamber.” But Senator Root 
is emphatically his own man, and he is not likely 
to allow senatorial traditions to handicap him. 


THE APPALLING FIRE WASTE. 


The average American citizen has but a feeble 
conception of the enormous fire waste in the 
United States. It is only when the statistics are 
collected, and comparisons are made with other 
countries with less easy-go-lucky ways, that he 
awakens to any sense of its proportions. From 
figures presented at the recent meeting of under- 
writers in New York, it appears that, for the last 
five years, the average annual fire loss in the 
United States has been $269,200,412, which is 
about three-quarters of a million dollars for every 
day. These figures do not include forest fires. 
Comparisons with European countries show that 
the fire loss per capita in this country is from ten 
to thirty times larger than it is abroad. There are 
some signs of a healthy awakening of public sen- 
timent upon this subject. 


PARTY TIES AND THE TARIFF. 


How little party ties count for when the tariff is 
under discussion was shown pretty plainly in the 
Senate when the vote was taken on iron ore. 
Free iron ore is a Democratic shibboleth. It was 
a leading feature of the original Wilson bill in 
1894, It is one of the most important of the “free 
raw materials” for which the Democratic party 
has been so long clamoring. It was incorporated 
in the Payne tariff bill by the House by an over- 
whelming vote. Yet when it was proposed in the 
Senate to take iron ore from the free list and tax 
it twenty-five cents a ton, eighteen Democratic 
senators voted for the amendment, and it was by 
their yotes that it was carried, 
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FILLING THE FLAG. 


{Continued from page 577.) 


United States? In connection with the history of 
Louisiana, identify Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, 
James Wilkinson, Andrew Jackson. 

9. Name the states formed wholly or in part 
from the territory included in the Louisiana pur- 
chase. What was the importance to the history of 
the United States of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion? What was the route of this expedition? 
What territory claimed by the United States out- 
side of the Louisiana purchase was visited by 
Lewis and Clark? On what grounds did the 
United States claim this territory and what was the 
customary route by which it was reached from the 
Atlantic coast of the United States? 

10. Describe the physical condition of the 
region adjacent to the Missouri river before 1840. 
Name some of the Indian tribes inhabiting this 
region. What influences of civilization operating 
in advance of civilized settlement made these sav- 
ages formidable? What was the importance of the 
fur trade in the settlement of this part of the United 
States? What mingling of races made the trap- 
pers a distinct class? 

11. What social and economic forces divided 
the states of the Union into a northern group and 
a southern group? In the resulting political strug- 
gle for the balance of power, what were the advan- 
tages of the South? What were the advantages of 
the North? What new economic forces after 1835 
began to incline the balance of power decisively in 
favor of the North? How did Southern people 
seek to offset this advantage of their rivals? Ex- 
plain the Missouri Compromise. 

12. Trace briefly the political history of Florida. 
What was West Florida? On what ground did 
the United States government justify the invasion 
of the province in 1818? When did Florida be- 
come an American territory? What Indian tribe 
long resisted the settlement of the territory? 
When and under what circumstances was Florida 
admitted to the Union? 

13. What territory north of the Rio Grande 
passed from Spain to Mexico? Under what three 
provincial designations was this territory known 
to the Americans? What political and economic 
conditions made it impossible for Mexico to utilize 
or properly govern this vast territory? Under 
what circumstances was Texas colonized by the 
Americans? When was the Texan republic 
formed? How long did it remain an independent 
nation? Give the location of the Alamo, San 
Jacinto, Goliad. Identify Samuel Houston, David 
Crockett, Stephen F. Austin. 


14. Why did war with Mexico follow the an- 


nexation of Texas by the United States? What 
additional territory was acquired by the United 
States as the result of this war? What was the 


physical condition of this territory? How was it 
inhabited? What was the Gadsden purchase? 
Give the location of Santa Fe, El Paso del Norte, 
Monterey. 

15. What states have been formed wholly or in 
part from the territory ceded by Mexico? What 
discovery suddenly made California populous? 
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What was the most available route to California 


from the Atlantic coast in 1849? What shorter 
routes were opened before 1860? What were the 
difficulties of the overland route? Who were the 
Mormons? Give the location of Pike’s Peak, 
Bent’s Fort, Sutter Creek. In connection with 
the establishment of American control in the 
Rocky mountain region, identify John C. Fremont, 
Christopher Carson, Brigham Young. 

16. What was the Oregon boundary dispute 
with Great Britain? How was it finally settled? 
What states now occupy the territory thus secured 
to the United States? Explain “fifty-four-forty, or 
fight.” What facts in the political and commercial 
geography of North America are directly traceable 
to the abatement by the United States government 
of its extreme claim? 

17. What circumstances deepened the rivalry 
between the northern and southern states into 
hatred and hostility? How did this hostile rivalry 
manifest itself in the settlement of the territories? 
Why was it most bitter in Kansas? Explain 
“free soil,” “popular sovereignty.’ What was 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill? The Lecompton con- 
stitution? 

18. What was the theory of the right of state 
secession? What political crisis precipitated the 
secession of the southern states in 1861? What 
states formed the “Confederate states of America”? 
How were these states restored to the United 
States? What was the origin of the state of West 
Virginia? 

19. What conditions stimulated settlement in 
the West in the years immediately following the 
Civil war? What industry created the states of 
Nevada and Colorado? What states were admitted 
to the Union 1880-1890? What was the chief in- 
dustry of each? What is meant by “non-contigu- 
ous” territory? What non-contiguous territory 
was acquired by the United States between the 
close of the Civil war and the end of the century? 

20. What was the Indian territory? What was 
the origin of the territory of Oklahoma? What 
difficulties retarded the political development of 
these territories? How were these difficulties re- 
moved? Name the organized territories now ex- 
isting. What is the political condition of Alaska? 
What is the difference in principle between the 
government of the United States in the territories 
and the government of the United States in the 
“Insular possessions”? 

READING “TEAMS.” 

How would it do to have reading “teams” and 
reading “matches”? Everybody works hard in a 
seventh grade to get among the first four readers 
of the room. The four selected by the teacher as 
best are to be tested with studied and sight read- 
ing, together with the best four readers of the 
neighboring seventh grade—either of the same 
building or of another. The reading will take 
place before an audience of parents, teachers, etc. 
Can this scheme, or something like it, be used to 
advantage? Emulation to this extent is certainly 
allowable ; and we may as well make use of the 
“team’’ idea in the higher grades; it is there to be 
used.—Brockton School Helper, 
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THE LATE A. N. CURRIER. 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 17, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Winship: Please do not forget to notice in the 
New England Journal of Education the death of Dean 
A. N. Currier, who has been connected with our state 
university for forty years. He was a superb teacher of 
Latin, a man of great executive ability, and the state 
owes him a debt in educational lines which it can never 
repay. He was a soldier of the Civil war, and after 
that taught for a few years in Central University in 
Pella, but for the last forty years has been at Iowa City. 
He was pensioned on the Carnegie Foundation, receiving 
$1,000 a year for the last three years. He was perhaps 
the most universally beloved and respected in educa- 

tional ranks of any man in the state. 
Yours very cordially, 
Henry Sabin. 


INITIATION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 


My dear Dr. Winship: In our school library I read in 
the Journal of Education your editorial on the advisa- 
bility of initiating new girls into full membership to 
high school. Mr. McAndrew asks me to write you an 
account of what our association has done in this regard. 

We borrow one of the large armories in the city, be- 
cause we are scattered among five different buildings 
and have no hall large enough to accommodate us all 
together. The older girls serve as hostesses. Everybody 
present wears a “welcome” card on which she has 
printed her name in large letters, so that there need be 
no hesitancy about addressing any person present. 

This year our reception was held on Monday, Febru- 
ary 15, the day after St. Valentine’s day. We therefore 
made it a valentine party. Every new girl, of whom 
there were 1,041, wore a red arrow with her name 
printed upon it. Every one of the older girls wore a red 
heart similarly inscribed. We all agreed that the 
hearts would not let any arrows stand as wall-flowers 
while the dancing was going on. The result was that 
every new girl said she had a perfectly lovely time. We 
had an orchestra to furnish music, the hall was deco- 
rated with Washington Irving flags and with large 
hearts spelling “welcome.” We had a grand march of 
5,000 girls passing by the reviewing stand filled with 
representatives of the new girls who had just come to 
school. 

The first week in our school is made a gala time. In- 
stead of following the usage of most schools of rejoicing 
during the closing week, which is not very compli- 
mentary, do you think, to the teachers and the school? 
we make the first days the joyful time, because we have 
returned to school and because we want to welcome the 
little girls who have never attended high school before. 
We have our flags up in the halls, our “welcome” signs 
are displayed there and on the blackboards in the class- 
rooms. We avoid dividing ourselves into cliques at 
luncheon time during the first week, but have commit- 
tees going about and speaking to new girls and trying 
as much to make them at home as the right kind of a 
hostess would do in her own house. 

Once a year, at the close of May, when the work of 
the two terms is collected and displayed in the class- 
rooms, we have “grammar school day” for the enter- 
tainment of the girls in the highest grammar grade, in 
order that they may get an idea as to what a high 
school is like. 

Our association also holds parents’ meetings, to which 
the parents of the grammar school girls are invited, in 
order that high school work may be explained to them. 

Our girls with drawings and stereopticon pictures go 
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to the assembly exercises of the grammar schools and 
explain high school work there. 

In place of the usual high school annual, which is 
made for the pleasure of the high school girls them- 


* selves, our association puts its money into the one ad- 


dressed to girls in the grammar schools. I enclose one 
of these books. It is called “A Letter to a School Girl.” 
It was written by members of the English class to the 
number of about sixty-five, whose letters were con- 
densed into one composite by a committee. The book 
tells a grammar school girl why she ought not to miss 
the chance of carrying her education farther when the 
city is providing such splendid opportunities free of 
charge. We received a number of requests from out- 
side of the city for copies of this book and letters from 
school people saying that this is the proper thing for a 
high school to do. If we have something here that is 
good for girls, it is certainly part of our duty to see that 


girls know about it. 
Anna Brittain, 


President Washington Irving High School Association, 
New York city. 


“A WOMAN IS NOT A MANY’ 


Editor of the Journal of Education: I am a reader of 
your publication and wish to refer to page 468, April 29, 
1909, “Anti-Co-education.” I was gratified to learn that 
the Wesleyan University had decided to discontinue 
adult education of the two sexes in the same classroom 
at the same time. As students, men do better work 
when grouped together, and doubtless women likewise 
when thus grouped. Men are not easily offended by 
what they say to each other in the classroom or out, and 
it may be that women among themselves would not 
take offence to what they would if said by a man. Male 
professors when women are present feel that they must 
be all the time gallant and courteous to the women, and 
to just that extent they are restricted in their freedom 
to teach, and the usefulness of the instruction to the 
men is diminished... Men, instructed when grouped to- 
gether, graduate better scholars than when they pursue 
courses of study with women present. There is greater 
freedom for both teacher and taught when the men and 
women are segregated in classes or even in separate 
schools, and I am of the opinion that women should al- 
ways have women teachers and men men _ teachers. 
Then with equal equipment and opportunity if the 
women can equal the men in their work, well and gcod, 
but I do not believe classes of women would ever gradu- 
ate the equals of men. 

And a most fundamental reason why the sexes should 
be separated is because the minds of the two do not 
work alike. Three essential mental faculties are mem- 
ory, reason, will. Some men have all three, some only 
one or two, and when only one it is most likely to be 
reason. Women never have the three, reason being 
lacking in all women without exception so far as I have 
had opportunity to observe. Women have memory, 
which faculty they work overtime, and who will deny 
they have not will, not intending now to confound stub- 
bornness with will? There is doubt in my mind whether 
memory or reason is the more important faculty if a 
person is to possess one and not the other. The student 
who has all three of these faculties strongly developed 
or susceptible of development is very fortunate. A per- 
son is greatly handicapped in trying to secure an educa- 
tion, and of course in after life as well, if his memory 
be weak or deficient. And a person who has not a 
more or less high degree of reason can never become 
truly educated. In all the practical affairs of life rea- 
son is indispensable and memory is a great aid and con- 
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venience, although a person can succeed with poor mem- 
ory if at the same time his reasoning facuity be strongly 
developed. 
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“Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send,” etc. 
This would imply that compensation was included for 


Now, I claim women never do reason; they learn by* the possession of sincerity of soul, as well as for bounty 


memorizing and never create thoughts new to them- 
selyes. Men invent, reason, write, and women in be- 
coming “educated” learn by rote the products of men’s 
brains; and when they use their education, they merely 
recite what they have memorized. If men did not rea- 
son, we would have no invention, little art, machinery, 
discovery, and improvement, and the human race would 
forever have to remain primitive. I maintain that when 
men are spending their time in schools and colleges to 
get an education,—in order that their possibilities 
and training may be developed to the utmost, no obsta- 
cle whatever should be put in their way, such as is the 
presence of women in their classrooms. The interfer- 
ence of women in educational institutions, and in the 
business world as well, holds up, and in the end would 
prevent progress. A woman is not a man, cannot be; 
she never has been his equal mentally and cannot be un- 
til she reasons, and as in all past time, she has got to 
continue to be taught by men her proper place in or- 
ganized society. I have only kindly feelings towards 
women, but they should somehow understand that no 
person, man as well as woman, can do what he or she 
eannot do. Each one naturally can do only what he 
can do. 

The percentages you quote about co-education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools do not apply. Co- 
education is less harmful in the lower grades, because it 
is a part of life for boys to grow up understanding girls, 
and girls boys, but as years pass they become more 
sensitive about sex differences, the distinctions in their 
mental possibilities appear and become pronounced, 
and when that stage is reached, for reasons stated above, 
the two kinds should be separated in school work. 


Respectfully, 
L. D. Crine. 
New York city. 


FAULTY PUNCTUATION. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Apropos to Pro- 
fessor William J. Rolfe’s letter in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, dated February 25, 1909, I would like to call at- 
tention to what I believe is faulty punctuation in about 
every copy of Gray's Elegy that has come under my no- 
tice. The first line of the fourth stanza is usually 
printed :-— 

“Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s sbade,” 

In the eighteenth annual report of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture the secretary, Charles L. Flint, 
gives an instructive and entertaining account of his 
European trip made in the year 1862. From pages 236 
and 237 I quote:— 

“From Windsor Park we drove to Stoke Pogis... . 
Though ninety years have passed since the poet lived 
and wrote, the scene would not appear to have changed; 
and if the Elegy had been written but yesterday, it 
could not have given a more accurate picture. . . . The 
yew trees deeply shade some parts of the church-yard; 
and elms, apparently centuries old, over-top them; while 
most of the graves were marked only by the moss grown 
turf, heaped up, as is the custom with us, without a foot 
or a head-stone to indicate who lies below. 


“ ‘Beneath those rugged elms that yew trees shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ ” 


The thirty-first stanza, too, I believe is almost in- 
variably printed :— 


bestowed, which idea would hardly bear logical analysis. 
I believe the correct reading should be:— 
“Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send:— 
He gave to Misery, all he had, a tear; 
He gained from Heaven, ’twas all he wished, a friend.” 
That is, the recompense was sent to his sincere soul. 
Yours truly, 


Frank Jerome, Sr. 
Boston. 


TEN YEARS’ AMERICAN EDUCATION IN PORTO 
RICO—SEVEN AND A HALF MILLIONS 
WELL SPENT. 

BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

In the ten school years, 1899 to 1908, inclusive, nearly 
seven and a half million dollars was expended for Ameri- 
can public school education in Porto Rico. The yearly 
expenditures were:— 


Total for tem $7,423,525 


This expenditure is a good investment, and has already 
produced the following results:— 


Increase in ten 1,076 
School buildings 79 

Value of buildings owned.............-+++ee-05- $564,825 
Pupils in all schools, including special schools... 79,752 
Teachers 1,352 


In this period graded schools, high schools, normal 
schools, an agricultural school, night schools, and the 
University of Porto Rico have been organized and are 
in operation. Each American national day is observed 
with much enthusiasm by the school children of the 
island. 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 
When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, in 
cident to the average Schoolroom. A recent Cen- 
sus of New York City reveals the fact that in that 
City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 


Troubles; You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. Trial Bottle Free to any 
Teacher sending Card. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING. By _ Irving 
Elgar Miller, F'-h. D., Milwaukee State Normal school. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 303 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Professor Miller says the theme of his book had its 
origin in the fact that he was once a teacher of mathe- 
matics in a New England academy. In mathematics 
the teacher who would succeed is forced to get into very 
close touch with the actual mental processes involved in 
thinking as it goes on in specific concrete cases It was 
the clinical interest in the thinking process, sharpened 
and further developed by the teaching of mathematics, 
which led him ultimately to specialize in the study of 
psychology and logic. The dominant point of view for 
the discussion of thinking is biological; but it is bio- 
logical in the broad sense. Life is not thought of as 
reduced to its lowest physical terms, but as inclusive of 
everything that makes life worth living. The concrete 
life of the individual includes all that is of value in the 
complex life of the highly evolved, socialized, and civi- 
lized human being. While the movement of thought is 
dominantly psychological, the book is written from a 
strong pedagogical bias. The book is wholesome in 
spirit, helpful in the practical side, and tends to develop 
power in the teacher as well as the student. 

COE’S SCHOOL READERS. By Fanny E. Coe, teacher 
of English in the Boston Normal scheol. Third 
Grade Reader, 284 pages; price, 40 cents. Fourth 
Grade Reader, 360 pages, price, 50 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. With illustrations. 

These are exceedingly beautiful readers. Typogra- 
phy, illustrations, paper, and binding are attractive. 
The selections are well classified. In the Third Reader 
there are twenty-one poems, four myths, three on chiv- 
alry, four folk tales, four modern fairy tales, five on 
animal life, nine on child life, four on adventure, ten 
historical, four on humor. In the Fourth Reader there 
are twenty-two poems, one myth, two chivalrous, two 
folk lore, five fairy tales, four animal life, nine child life, 
five adventure, three historical, two humorous. The 
material is mostly new to school readers, is fresh and 
attractive in thought and illustration. The books ap- 
peal to the teacher as well as to the pupil. The selec- 
tions are of literary value, the teaching sound and 
wholesome, with ideals high and yet compelling. The 
books are admirably suited for supplementary use in 
connection with any standard series of readers. 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS. By Sara R. O’Brien. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Here is a book absolutely and greatly needed, and the 
wonder is that no publisher has earlier brought out in 
elegant form a book of this nature. Most of the evening 
schools and all “steamer classes” in large cities need it. 
Here is the simple and universally recognized introduc- 
tory work in English for foreigners, and it is in most at- 
tractive setting, and, besides all this, there is a large 
amount of much-needed information, such as about the 
eare of the hands, hair, and teeth, about correct stand- 
ing, sitting, and walking, about carpenter tools and 
work. farming, masonry, painting, paper-hanging, and 
plumbing, about the kitchen, foods, milk, the dining- 
room, sleeping-room, sitting-room; about sewing, cook- 
ing. and bathing; about United States money, weights 
and measures, about grocers and fruit pedlers; about 
clothes, shearing sheep, and the cotton mill; about a dry- 
goods store and clothing store; about a coal mine, manu- 
facturing iron and steel, packing beef and pork, and va- 
rious other matters of interest to newcomers. This is 
not cnly indispensable to newly-arrived foreigners, but 
to all boys and girls who are slow and to whom the lit- 
erary reader does not appeal. It is in many ways the 
most important school book pubiished in many a day. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Annual Playground Congress 
(September 8 to 12, 1908), and Year-book of 1908. 
Published by the Playground Association of America, 
1 Madison avenue, New York city. Cloth. Illustrated. 
455 pp. (6x9) 

This is one of the most valuable educational reports 
ever issued, and we say this having in mind the reports 
of the United States commissioner of education and the 
volume of proceedings of the N. E. A. It is a specialized 
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volume dealing with a single phase of education, with 
every feature of the specialty, and always by a master. 
The world has no other book in which so much is so well 
said on this theme in which there is so much educational 
interest at the present time. It is a volume that every 
public library must have or acknowledge itself not up to 
date, that every school library must have or be recreant 
to its trust; one no private educational library can wisely 
be without. It isa work to which, unfortunately, no 
justice can be done in a mere notice, but that we fully 
appreciate its value and educational service will be un- 
derstood from the above comments. 

A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE. By eminent 
specialists. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, M. D. Phila- 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company. ‘Third 
revised edition. 1907. Cloth. Illustrated. 451 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

Dr. Pyle’s book sets forth the best means of developing 
and maintaining physical and mental vigor. It goes 
fully into the hygiene and care of the body, physical ex- 
ercise, school hygiene, domestic hygiene, baths, massage, 
accidents, and emergencies. 

RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS. The 
Meaning of Infancy. By John Fiske. Boston, New 
York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Here the teacher has in handy form two charming and 
suggestive essays by Mr. Fiske on education; essays that 
anyone will enjoy and profit from the reading. Their 
importance is not to’be estimated by their length, for 
each is the quintessence of wisdom nowhere else to be 
found in a monograph like this. 


Books Received. 


*‘One- Year Course in English and American Literature.”’ Price, 

Made Easy for Foreigners.’’ First Reader, 
nd Reader, and Third Reader. By John L. Hiilshof.-_—‘“The 

Changing Values of lish Speech.”” By R. H. Bell. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“Practical Nature Study and Elementary Algebra.” By Coulter 
and Patterson. Price, $1.45. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

‘‘Charles W. Eliot’ By Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann. Price, $1.00. 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company 

‘“‘Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Counties.” By Mrs. 
Rodolph Stowell.——‘“‘Italian Highways and Byways from a Metor 
Car.” By Francis Miltoun. 


Summer Reading for Superintendents 
and Teachers 
THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Under the editorship of Professor Henry Suzzallo, 
Teachers College, Columbia U niversity. 


EACH 35 CENTS, NET, POSTPAID 


A leading Superintendent of Schools writes: 

‘‘Iam impressed with the high character of the 
essays they include, the range of topics they cover, 
and the practical formin which they appear. They 
really constitute a library for the busy man, the 
man who wants the best and who wants it in con- 
cise form.”’ 

VOLUMES READY THIS SPRING 

EDUCATION, AN ESSAY, and Other Selections. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE MEANING OF INFANCY, and the Part 
Played by Infancy in the Educationof Man. By John 
Fiske. 

SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George 
Herbert Palmer, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 

EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY, and The New 
Definition of the Cultivated Man. By Charles W. 
Eliot, President of Harvard U niversity. 

ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS. By George Herbert Palmer, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lida 
B. Earhart, Instructor in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Double- 
number.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
School authorities in every State in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short ard comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16, 17, 18: West ‘e~ Edu- 
cational Asssociation 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State ucational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Western Division 
Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany. 


. June 29, 30, July 1: Ohio State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 


June 29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 

= Association, Western division, 

July 5-9: National Edutation Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
structi Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 
July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 


Association, Boston. 
October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


November 1, 2, 3: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Lead. 
December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
esident, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
irardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield. Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 


June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 
June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
= School of Methods, Oberlin, 
0. 


University of 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Adelaide V. Finch, 
principal of the Training school, has 
been re-engaged as instructor in the 
summer school of Antioch College 
for the month of July. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The ninth annual 
May convention of teachers and su- 
perintendents of secondary schools 
was held at Dartmouth College May 
13, 14, and 15. It was largely at- 
tended and was one of the most suc- 
cessful that has been held. In place 
of treating one phase of school 
work, the conference has dwelt upon 
the general subject of “Problems on 
the Prescription and Administration 
of College Entrance Requirements.” 
This question has been selected be- 
cause of the increasing attention be- 
ing given to the adjustment of work 
between school and college, and of 
the definite changes that are under 
consideration of the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College and by the college en- 
trance examination board. The gen- 
eral sentiment of the conference 
seemed to tend towards the need to 
select the more practical studies for 
use in the secondary schools and col- 
leges. This idea was well rendered 
by Dr. H.H. Horne, professor of 
psychology at Dartmouth, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, which included 
“Remarks on Pragmatism and Pres- 
ent Educational Tendencies.” At 
the meeting which was held in 
Dartmouth hall May 13, 
Horne was followed by Professor J. 
C. Kirtland, Jr., of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, who spoke on “Some Ob- 
servations on Education in Eng- 
land.” Professor Kirtland has re- 
cently visited England as a delegate 
of the National Civic Federation, 
and while there made an especial 
study of the English schools. The 
first session Friday morning was 
held in Bartlett hall, when Professor 
F. P. Emery of Dartmouth presented 
an “Historical Sketch of the Formu- 
lation of College Entrance Require- 
ments and Their Administration.” 
He was followed by Dean Emerson 
of the college, who spoke on some of 
the proposed changes in the require- 
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ments for admission to Dartmouth 
College. The remainder of the 


morning was spent in a discussion of 
the question, “What Changes in the 
Entrance Requirements of Dart- 
mouth College or Their Administra- 
tion Are Desired by the Schools?’ 
The college entertained all attend- 
ants of the conference and the High 
Schoolmasters’ Club of New Hamp- 
shire at a luncheon given in College 
hall. The speaking after the lunch 
was under the direction of C. A. 
Tracy, principal of the Kimball 
Union Academy, and was on the 
question, “Are the High Schools Fail- 
ing to Accomplish the Work Needed 
by the Mass of Their Pupils by 
Shaping Their Courses to Meet the 
Demand of the Few Who Are Going 
to College?’ Dean Emerson spoke 
for the colleges, and was followed by 
Representative Buffum of Winches- 
ter, N. H., and Representative 
Clough of Lebanon, N. H. During 
the afternoon the High Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club elected the following offi- . 
cers for the ensuing year: President, 
F. 8S. Libby, Berlin, N. H.; vice- 
president, J. W. Hobbs, Portsmouth; 
secretary and _ treasurer, Charles 
Wallis, Plymouth, N. H., and for 
members of the executive committee, 
Principals Swett, Crowell, and Craw- 
ford of the high schools of Plymouth, 
Franklin, and. Lebanon, respectively. 
At the evening session Professor C. 
D. Adams introduced as the first 
speaker H. C. Morrison, superintend- 
ent of schools of New Hampshire, 
who took for his subject, “In What 
Particulars Do the Demands of the 
Colleges Hinder the Work that High 
Schools Should be Doing for the 
People as a Whole?” Dr. F. B. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools, 
Newton, Mass., followed Mr. Morri- 
son, and treated the following sub- 
ject, “In What Ways Could the Pres- 
sure on the High Schools be Relieved 
by Changes in the Work of the Ele- 
mentary Schools?” Saturday morn- 
ing was spent in a discussion of the 
subject, “Effective Teaching of Sci- 
ence in the Secondary Schools.” The 
topic was treated from two points of 
view. The first side, “From the 
Standpoint of Pupils Who Are to Bn- 
ter College,” was discussed by Pro- 
fessor E. J. Bartlett of the chemistry 
dJepartment of Dartmouth College, 
and the second, “From the Stand- 
point of Pupils Who Are Not to En- 
ter College,” by F. M. Howe of 
Kimball Union Academy. The lat- 
ter part of the morning was given 
up to the discussion of “The Effect 
on the Colleges and the Schools if 
Latin Should be Required of all Can- 
didates for Admission to College.” by 
Professor R. L. Taylor. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Pro- 
fessor Horne, as reported, is to suc- 
ceed the late Professor Gordy as pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the WUniver- 
sity of New York. 


EMERSON 
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_ VERMONT. 

WOODSTOCK. Principal A. D. 
Wiggin, who has been at the head of 
the Woodstock High school for the 
past four years, has resigned to ac- 
cept the principalship of a high 
school in Great Falls, Montana. DB. 
J. Bugbee of Hartford, Vt., has been 
elected to the Woodstock principal- 
ship to succeed A. D. Wiggin. Mr. 
Bugbee is a Dartmouth man _ with 
eighteen years of experience in 
teaching. 

PITTSFORD. Miss Sarah G. 
Pomeroy, teacher of English in the 
high school in Pittsford, will receive 
the degree of Master of Arts from 
Boston University June 2. She will 
eeceive her degree for special work in 
literature. 

POULTNEY. Stone, 
teacher of mathematics in the Troy 
Conference Academy at Poultney, 
wil] receive the degree of Master of 
Arts from Boston University June 2 
for special work in mathematics. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston Teachers’ 
Club will tender a reception to Mrs. 
Emma S. Gulliver, principal of the 
Dillaway school, on the evening of 
June 3 in Ford hall. 

Announcement has been made of 
the preliminary program of the sixth 
annual meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, which will be 
held at Boston College July 13, 14, 
and 15. In addition to the general 
‘sessions of the association, a full 
program has been arranged for each 
of the three departments, which will 
hold daily meetings during the con- 
ference. At the meeting of the col- 
Jege department the Rey. Vincent 
Huber will read a paper upon “Inter- 
collegiate Good Fellowship,” and the 
Rev. Edward D. Kelley will discuss 
“Roman or Restored Pronuncia- 
tions.” At the meeting of the parish 
school department the Rev. G. Sauv- 
age will read a paper upon “The 
Function of Memory,” which will be 
discussed by the Rev. Dr. J. V. Tracy 
and the Rev. Dr. Thomas E, Shields. 
In connection with this department, 
two sub-conferences will be held. 
The Rev. Michael McCarthy will de- 
‘scribe “Catholic Centres for the Deaf 
in New York and New Jersey.” 
Other speakers will be the Rev. Les- 
lie Kavanaugh, Brother Michael and 
the Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien. On 
‘Tuesday evening “The Problem of 
Catholic Secondary Education” will 
be discussed at the general session of 
the conference, which will be fol- 
lowed by a reception given by the 
college department. Wednesday 
morning and afternoon will be de- 
‘voted to department meetings, with 
4 general session in College hall in 
‘tthe evening, at which officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected. The 
speakers at the college department 
will be the Rev. Dr. Edward F. X. 
McSweeney, who will discuss “Co- 
ordination of Colleges with Semi- 
naries,’” and the Rev. Charles D. 
Macksey, whose subject will be “The 
Value of Strict System in the Man- 
agement of Studies and Discipline in 
College.” At the parish school de- 
partment the Rev. Joseph F. Smith 
will speak upon “English in the Ble- 
mentary School,” and the Rev. Mgr. 
John H. Oechtering upon “School and 
Home.” Two papers to be read at 
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the meeting of the deaf mute section 
will be “Educational Facilities for 
Deaf Mute Boys in Canada,”’ by 
Brother H. Gaudet, and “Caring for 
the Deaf in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burg,” by the Rey. Thomas Coakley. 
The Very Reverend E. R. Dyer will 
read a paper upon “Entrance Require- 
ments” at the morning meeting of 


the seminary department. A meet- E 


ing of all elementary school teachers 
attending the conference will be held 
Wednesday afternoon, under the aus- 
pices of the parish school depart- 
ment, the Rev. George A. Lyons, su- 
pervisor of schools of the archdiocese 
of Boston, presiding. A sister of St. 
Joseph will. speak upon “School 
Hygiene and Medical Inspection of 
Schools,” and a sister of charity upon 
“The Problem of the Backward 
Child.”” papers will be read at 
the afternoon meeting of the Latin 
section of the college department, “A 
Typical Latin Hour with Pupil and 
Teacher,” by Joseph A. Hickey, and 
“The Latin Curriculum,” by the Rev. 
Dr. F. A. Purcell. At the afternoon 
meeting of the deaf mute section, 8. 
M. Borgia will read a paper upon 
“Schools for the Deaf in St. Louis,” J 
and Miss Mary Hendrick will con-j 
tribute another upon “The Ephpheta 
School for the Deaf and Kindred In- 
stitutions.” Superintendents in the 
association will discuss school prob- 


Are So Quickly Transmitted 
In Schoolrooms. 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming to 

a realization of the fact that 
“dust” is the principal cause of dis- 
ease transmission among school chil- 
dren. The floors in schoolrooms are 
bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are~-assembled, the constant 
motion of feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease germs—bacilli of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to 
avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide a 
system of ample ventilation, but also 
to treat the wood floors in such a way that 


dust and germs cannot pollute the 
atmosphere. 


lems and elect officers for the ensu-/@ 


ing year. The conference will close} 
Thursday evening with a _ public 
meeting in Jordan hall, under the} 


auspices of Archbishop O’Connell,@ 


the local committee, and the execu- 
tive board of the association. The 
theme of discussion will be “Educa- 
tion and Democracy,” and addresses 
will be given upon “The Need of 
Character in Democracy,” “Educa- 
tion and Social Duty,” and “Respect 
for Law.” 

CAMBRIDGE. After an honor- 
able service covering fifty years, 
Miss Annie B. Josselyn will sever 
her connection with the Cambridge 
schools at the close of the present 
year. In recognition of her great 
record as an educator pupils of Miss 
Tosselyn’s classes and others who, al- 
though not her pupils, attended the 
Putnam school, gathered in the 
school hall May 19 to tender her a re- 
ception and to offer their congratula- 
tions and best wishes. 

SOMERVILLE. .Mrs. H. B. H. 
Attwood, the only woman member of 
the school board in fifteen years, and 
a member for the past eleven years, 
was stricken with apoplexy at a 
meeting of the board on May 20 and 
died soon after. She had been an ex- 
ceedingly active worker of the 
board. 


WATERTOWN. Chase 
died atthe age of eighty-six re- 
eently. He was a principal in this 
town until he was above sixty years 
of age, when he retired and took up 
his “life work” with the Watch and 
Ward Society, a mission for the 
eradication of immorality, and he did, 
for twenty-five years, more than any 
other hundred men of Massachusetts 
by way of securing important legisla- 
tion and legal convictions, more 
than a thousand persons having been 
convicted of immorality at his insti- 
gation. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth sixty years ago. He was a 
teacher in Washington for a time, 
and was also an assistant librarian at 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a perfectly satisfactory dust- 
preventive. By keeping the floors at 
@ proper degree of moisture, the 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of 
dust and number of organisms which 
wouli settle on a given surface. Re- 
sults prove that the dust from floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
is twelve times greater in weight 
than that collected from wuntreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the 
balance of disease-laden dust in the 
rooms with untreated floors was circulating 
through the air, because even after set- 
tling on the floor every current of air 
would disturb it and start it afloat 
again. Another test proved that dust 
once settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, ft is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler may be 
used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any building under 
your supervision, and we will dress 
that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
“Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 
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the Smithsonian Institution. He was 
at one time a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature from this town. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

BRISTOL. The school committee 
of the town of Bristol has sent a re- 
quest to President Faunce that he 
appoint from the Brown University 
faculty a “visiting committee” similar 
to the visiting committees which 
have for years worked so successfully 
at the university. Dr. Faunce has 
accordingly appointed three profes- 
sors, whose duty it is to visit the 
Bristol High school at such times as 
the superintendent may suggest, and 
advise regarding its equipment, cur- 
riculum, organization, and aim. Such 
committees, exercising friendly but 
unofficial powers, have often been a 
great benefit not only to secondary 
schools but to colleges as well, and 
this as mentioned above will be very 
like the present visiting committees 
of the university itself. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale has a gift 
of $100,000 for a school of forestry; 
also $50,000 for addition to the school 
of fine arts. 

ROCKVILLE. The Teachers’ Club 
has elected the following officers: 
President, Philip M. Howe; vice- 
president, E. T. Hayward; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. D. B. Gardner. 

PUTNAM. The town school board 
has engaged the following teachers 
for the year: Israel Putnam school, 
M. P. Dutton, $1,350; Asenath BE. 
Tarr, Essex, Mass., $500; Carrie B. 
Gascoigne, $500; Caro L. Cooper, 
$500; M. Etta Whiting, $500; Mary BE. 
Bartlett, South Thomaston, Me., 
$500; Emma J. Dutton, Portland, Me., 
$500; Ruth M. White, $500; Gertrude 
L. Hall, Milford, N. H., $500; Rose F. 
Smith, Colchester, Mass., $500; Ber- 
nice E. Paine, Wakefield, Mass., $500; 
Maude H. Simpson, assistant, $238; 
Gary district, Alice M. Hopkins, 
$380; East Putnam, Fannie D. Mor- 
rarty, $418: Sawyer district; Bertha 
O. White, $380; Nettie Z. Phillips, 
Woodstock, $500; Smith street, Es- 
meraldo Macdonald, $500;.Edith M. 
Kent, $500; Ella I. Ballard, $570; 
high school, C.-C. Spratt,. North 
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The Wearing, Tearing, Waterproof and 
Germproof Qualities 


that mean so much in the Protection of Free Books and 
Supplementary Readers 


Can be found ONLY in the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


Our Factory is overflowing with orders,—more than ever 
| before,—so we suggest early orders to avoid delays. 
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| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


$1,850; Florence G. 


Brighton, Me., 
Deedy, Newtonville, Mass., $900; 
Mary Avery, Farmington, $850; Mar- 
ion Titus, Somerville, Mass., $850; 
Grace B. Hayden, Plymouth, Mass., 
$775; Amy L. Wallon, Mass., $650; 
Helen H. Leavens, Danielson, $100. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is to have 
a course in stenography. The Isaac 
Pitman system will be used, and 
Frederick R. Beygrau has been ap- 
pointed teacher. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

LEBANON. Alfred Holbrook re- 
cently died at his home in this city 
in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 
Because of his great age his death 
signifies little to the profession as a 
whole, but for nearly half a century 
back from twenty years ago he was 
a great leader in the inspiration, 
training, and education of young men 
and women for the professions. To 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


so many lives with an inspiration 
that made them life-long students. 
school of this city, which was emi- 
nently successful during his active 
MENEELY& CO. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, [ 
tabliss ed SCHOOL 
‘early 100 years ago. | & OTHER L § 
Exclusively Adopted by the New 
HOLDS THE WORLD’S REC- 
ORD FOR SPEED AND 
The adjoining diagram shows the 
highest net speeds attained by the 
International Contests : 
First, Baltimore, 1906. 


few men has it been given to touch 
He founded the National Normal 
years. 
es Foundry, | CHIME 

York Board of Education 

ACCURACY 

different systems in the 

Second, Boston, 1907. ¢ 
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Third, Philadelphia, 1908. 
Fourth, Providence, 1909. 
Send for “Which System” and 


copy of “Pitman'’s Shorthand 
Weekly.” - 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 0 


31 Union Sq., New York. 
Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand,” 81.50. ; 


GRAND 
TRUNK 


N. E. A., DENVER, JULY, 1909 


Lowest Fares and a Most Attractive Route 


Via Boston & Maine, Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Systems 
through the Green Hills of Vermont, along the shores of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario, through the ‘‘Garden of Canada”’ the famous electric- 
ally operated St. Clair Tunnel and interesting Cities of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois to Chicago, with chvice of routes beyond. 


FARE $56.95 


ROUND TRIP 


Tickets on sale June 30; July 1, 2, and 3. Final return limit September 
1, 09. Liberal stop-overs—Free trip across Lake Erie, Detroit to Buffalo with 


stop-over Niagara Falls. 
of the St. Lawrence. 


Special fare through Thousand Islands and Rapids 


Other low fares for vacation trips,such as a League, Seattle, June 29, and 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seaitie, June 1f— 
4, $89.45. Christian Endeavor and Y. P. C. U. Conventions, St. Pauland 


5, $38,095. Grand Army Encsmy ment, Salt Lake @ity, August, $64.5. 


Angeles, Jul 
Minneapolis, 
Send for itinerary and full particulars. 


e) tem ber 19, $88.95. Elks Tour to Los. 


E. H. BOYNTON, N. E. P. A. 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INDIANA. 
Lester Smith, who has been en- 
gaged in educational work in 


ama for the last year, has been 
pion superintendent of the Bloom- 
ington schools at a salary of $2,200. 
Mr. Smith was graduated from Indi- 
ana University in 1898. 

The total enrollment of DePauw 
University will exceed 1,000 this 
year, distributed as follows: College 
of liberal arts, 709; junior class, 123; 
‘freshman, 305. the music and 
art school there are 265 students and 

in the academy. 
Sanders of the 
Bloomington city schools has ten- 
dered his resignation. The resigna- 
tion is to take effect in June, when 
Mr. Sanders will leave for Lacrosse, 
Wis., where he will become con- 
nected with the State Normal school 
with Ex-State Superintendent Cot- 
ton, who is president of the institu- 
tion. Mr. Sanders has been head of 
the Bloomington schools for four 
ey reorganization of the board 
of directors of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association, Superintend- 
ent J. N. Study of Fort Wayne was 
made president. The other officers 
are: B. F. Moore, Muucie, secretary; 
R. O. Ogg, Kokomo, treasurer. 


NEBRASKA. 

WAYNE. To the Journal of Bdu- 
cation and its editor the death of 
President J. M. Pile, who made 
Wayne College what it is, comes as 
a personal loss. The Nebraska 
Teacher well says that in point of 
ability and good accomplished Pro- 
fessor Pile had few equals and no su- 
periors among the educators of 
Nebraska. Going to Nebraska about 
twenty years ago he was quick to see 
the marvelous development that 
would come to northeastern Ne- 
braska, and with a foresight that 
would have done honor to the wisest 
statesmen he proceeded to build for 
the future by establishing the nor- 
mal college at Wayne. He foresaw 
the demand that was to come for 
teachers of greater proficiency and 
proceeded to supply it. Starting in 
with practically no resources except 
his great genius, wise foresight, and 
indomitable energy, perseverance, 
and industry, he builded in eighteen 
short years at Wayne an institution 
that was in every way a friendly and 
worthy rival of the one built by the 
state in double that time at a cost of 
something like two million dollars 
for maintenance during forty years. 
Out of his school he sent young men 
and women splendidly equipped to 
fight life’s battles, in every one of 
whom he had a loyal friend and a 
grateful follower. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. After serving 
the board of education faithfully 
and well for fifteen years, Mrs. 
Louise Preece has resigned her po- 
sition as supervisor of physical 
training. Mrs. Preece is the author 
of a popular system of physical 
training in use in this and in many 
other cities. She is leaving the ser- 
vice because she believes that she 
deserves to rest. The board passed a 
resolution of appreciation of her long 
service in behalf of the children of 
the city, and Rey. M. Falk Gjertsen, 
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a member of the board when she was 
first appointed, spoke eloquently of 
her .service...Graded school princi- 
pals adopted the following resolu- 
tions of their appreciation of Mrs. 
Louise Preece:— 


“We express to Mrs. Preece our 
sincere appreciation of her watchful 
eare over the habits of the children 
in the schools. This care has been 
productive of almost miraculous re- 
sults in both mental and physical 
growth. We consider her work 
unique among systems of physical 
training and as particularly adapted 
to the needs of the children in the 
schoolroom. The uplifting influence 
of her hearty ‘cheerfulness, her vi- 
vacious spirits, and her wonderful 
power of chasing away the wrinkles 
of care will not soon be forgotten by 
the many teachers and principals 
who, but for her influence, would 
doubtless have left some of the meet- 
ings feeling burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of their work.” 


The following cities are the first 
ten to have agricultural high schools. 
Not more than ten in two years can 
be established. These are the cities 
with their superintendents: Albert 
Lea, E. M. Phillips; Alexandria, W. 
P. Dyer; Canby, E. C. Higbie; Co- 
kato, John Monroe; Glencoe, C. G. 
Selvig; Hinckley, A. E. Packard; 
Lewiston, A. C. Loomis; McIntosh, 
A. M. Dutton; Red Wing, J. L. Sil- 
vernale; Wells, C. E. Young. 

FERGUS FALLS. At the con- 
vention of the educators of the 
North Central district of Minnesota, 
held here recently, the following 
resolutions were adopted:— 

“Whereas, in consequence of pub- 
lic discussion and legislative investi- 
gation of existing abuses in the selec- 
tion and sale of text-books in this 
State, a bill has been introduced and 
is now pending in the legislature 
providing for uniform state adoption 
and state publication of text-books, 
and . 
“Whereas, experience in Minnesota, 
California, Kansas, and other states 
has demonstrated that state publica- 
tion of text-books is not only very 
expensive but detrimental to the 
best interests of the schools and 
wholly unsatisfactory, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we view with 
alarm and apprehension the proposed 
legislation, and believe it to be un- 
wise and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the schools of Minnesota. 

“Second—We are opposed to the 
system of uniform state adoption of 
text-books. 

“Third—The ' superintendent of a 
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SUMMER SCHOO 


University of Pennsylvania 


TERM: July 6th to August 17th 

Special courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Superviso:s; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinic; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 
cal and Biological Laboratories. 

Undergraduate and Graduate courses 
in the usual subjects, including 
Music, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 

For Information and Circular, Address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penosylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
horticulture, garden- 


AGRICULTURE ing, school gardening. 


Mature study, natural science, rural affairs, 
outdoor life and recreation,—these are the 
features of our summer school. Excellent 
corps of teachers, unsur surroundings, 
special equipment, very low expenses. 


Massachusetts Agricultural Coliege, 


Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
otale 
including board and tuition, 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine. Orono, Maine, 


Normal College of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. 
415.419 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Two-year and four-year courses leading to 
academic title and degree, open to high 
school graduates. 
Competent teachers of physical training 
recommended by Physical Training Teach- 
ers’ Bureau of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. Registra- 
tion restricted to graduates of Normal Col- 
lege (1868-1909) . 


, Litera- 
hysical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to a»: in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
whether as a creative 
nker or an interpreter, Sum- 
mer sessions. Teachers in de- 
mand. Last year 70 grad- 
uates acceptec sitions in 
colleges, normal and high 
schools. 2th year opens 
s OUR ROSS, Dean 
Chiekering Hall, Hantington Avenne, Boston, Mass. 4 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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EMERSON College of Oratory =a 

1 

WM.J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus. ba: 

na HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 
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_ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
BOSTON 
2-A Park Street. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Fifth Ave. Minneapol tury Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 
ast Fork. "Denver, Ro Berkeley, Cai. 2142 Shattuck Ave. . 
Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wasl:., 61s Peyton Biag. Los uglas Bldg 


AGENCY 
Bxallent facilities for MANUAL” Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau. BUILDING 
CHERS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacan .. CHICAGO 


HOSREGISTRATION fee to pay until pdsition is secured. Write u 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


Ww 
tions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools 
West. We FRED DICK, Ex-State Su 
, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market 


Cell and Universities. 


Tr ity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ormal Schools, 
rintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
t., Harrisburg, Pa. Southera ce: 


METCALF & GR 


Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKEA SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Rooms 521-522 W 
OBERT C. METCALF 


alker Building, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 


JOSEPH B. GROCE 


Some New Books. 


Publisher. 


Title. Author. Price. 
Read Made Easy for Foreigners. ....-.+--+-- Hiilshof Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, N. Y. .30 
First Year in United States History......--..-- 50 
ew ot Kuehne- Heughton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.00 
i War with en 
Not ee “Sala ity Marden Thomas Y. Crowell, & Co.N.Y. .10 
The Literary Man’s B A Selection of 
Passages from the Old Testament.......- Courtney 1.25 
Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Counties Stowell L.C. Page & Co., Boston —— 
Travis Harper & Bros., N.Y. 2.00 
The Lady in the White Veil.........- O'Neill “ 1.50 
An Anarchist Duffield & Co., 1.25 
Coulter- Patterson D. Appleton Co., 135 
ASummer in Touraine ieee A. Chicago. 2.75 
inting...... n Dod 2 
Narrative Lyrics White G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.25 
The American High Brown Macmillan 
Misery and Its Devine 1.25 


sexes, For catalogue 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
S Mass. For bot 
address the Principal, A. C. BoYDEN, A. M. 


HOOL, F BURG, Mass. 
Joun G. THompson, Principal 


NORMAL SCHOO FRAMINGHAM, 
gy BR For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Wairremore, Principal. 


— 


RMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

rare Department’ for the peda- 

ical and technical training of teachers of 

e commercial branches. For catalogue 
J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


system of schools, supported in his 
judgment by that of-his teachers, is 
the proper person to select text- 
books, and we condemn as reprehen- 
sible any attempts of publishers or 
their agents to secure the adoption of 
their books without his recommenda- 
tion. 

“Fourth—We denounce as unpro- 


fessional and inimical to good honest 


school administration the acceptance 
by superintendents and teachers of 
positions secured through the efforts 
and influence of publishers or their 
agents. 

“Fifth—The official practice of 
preparing and distributing to school 
trustees recommended lists of text- 
books selected exclusively from the 
catalog of any one publisher is 
pernicious, unfair to all concerned, 
and savors strongly of graft. 

“Sixth—We belie®e that text- 
books should be bought in the open 
market, and that boards of education 
should not enter into contracts with 
publishers. 

“Seventh—We urgently recom- 
mend the passage of the bill now 
pending before the legislature pro- 
viding for the election of county su- 
perintendents by county boards of 
education. 

“Eighth—We are opposed to es- 
tablishing a system of county agri- 
cultural schools and favor granting 
a sufficient appropriation to high 
schools to enable them to introduce 
courses in agriculture.” 


Tour to Denver. 


The only party that is advertised 
from Boston to Denver is Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company, the itinerary 
of which is here given:— 

Thursday, July 1—Leave Boston 
4.30 p. m., South station, in Pullman 
sleeping .cars via the Boston & Al- 
bany railroad. Members of the 
party should check their baggage to 
Denver, Colo. Supper in dining car. 
New York passengers will leave 
New York 6p. m., Grand Central 
Station, via the New York Central 
railroad, in Pullman sleeping cars. 
Supper in the dining car. Philadel- 
phia passengers will leave Philadel- 
phia 6.30 p. m., Reading Terminal 
station, in Pullman sleeping cars. 

Friday, July 2—Arrive at Niagara 
Falls 8.25 a. m. Breakfast and 
luncheon will be served at the Im- 
There will be an excur- 
sion by the Niagara Gorge railroad 
(the Great Gorge route), through the 
wonderful gorge of the Niagara river. 
Leave Niagara Falls 2.42 p. m. via 
the Michigan Central railroad. 

Saturday, July 3—Arrive at Chi- 
cago 7.30 a. m.; transfer to the La- 
Salle-street station; breakfast in the 
Station dining-room; leave Chicago 
9.15 a.m. Meals in the dining car. 

Sunday, July 4—Arrive at Denver 
8.40 p. m. 

Tickets may be had in accordance 
with the above itinerary to the arri- 
val at Denver and railroad trans- 
portation only from Denver to the 
starting point. For the benefit of 
passengers who may not wish to go 
beyond Denver, tickets will be fur- 
nished from Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia to Denver and _ return, 
including expenses in accordance 
with the above itinerary to the arri- 
val of the party at Denver on Sun- 
day, July 4, with board at the new 
Shirley hotel from that date until 
after lunch on Thursday, July 8, car- 
riage ride in Denver, and transporta- 
tion, Pullman berth, and meals from 
Denver back to the starting point, 
good until September 1. 

A special schedule has been ar- 
ranged for members of the associa- 
tion who desire to visit the Pacific 
coast, Alaska, and the Yellowstone. 
This party will leave Denver on 
Thursday, July 8, stopping at Mani- 
tou, with a carriage ride to the Gar- 
den of the Gods. Stops will also be 
made in Salt Lake City, Portland, 
and Seattle. At Seattle connections 
are made with the Alaska steamers, 
Spokane, Queen, and Cottage City. 
thus enabling members to _ include 
Alaska if desired. There will bea 
choice of return routes from Seattle 
eastward either via the Canadian 
Pacific, with stops at Lake Louise 
and Banff, or via the Northern Pa- 
cific, with an optional side trip 
through the Yellowstone park. 

Leaflets giving complete schedules 
of these varied trips may be had on 
application to the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Co., 306 Washington street, 
Boston; 225 Fifth avenue, New York; 
1005 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


perial hotel. 


“Nature plans well for mankind’s 
” 


— should say so. What could be 
more convenient than ears to hook 
spectacles over?’—Washington Her- 
ald. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Bert Leslie, who divided honors 
with Hattie Williams in “Pluffy 
Ruffles” last season, will be the prin- 
sipal attraction the week of May 31. 
Mr. Leslie in his “Hogan” sketches, 
with his outlandish slang, has always 
been a prime favorite in vaudeyille. 
Another popular favorite will be 
Stuart Barnes, the monologist, who 
always makes a big hit. An acro- 
batic feature of even greater interest, 
perhaps, will be that of the Willy 
Pantzer troupe, the midget acrobats, 
who do some astounding feats. 
Charles and Fanny Van, who proved 
great favorites this week, will re- 
main for another. Others on the bill 
are the Five Salvaggis with their 
sensational dances; the Big City 
Four, one of the best male quartettes 
how on the, stage; Paul Kleist; Jen- 
hings and Renfrow, the comedians: 
the Daleys in a_ roller-skating act, 
and others. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Announcement has been made of 
the recent election of Miss Vivian B. 
Small of the Latin department of 
Mount Holyoke College to the office 
of president of Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. Miss Small was 
graduated from Mount Holyoke in 
1896. After several years’ teaching 
in high schools in Massachusetts 
Miss Small became instructor in the 
department of Latin at Mount Hol- 
yoke in 1901. The year 1904-05 was 
spent in graduate work in the 
University of Chicago, where the de- 
gree of master of arts was conferred 
upon her in 1905. In collaboration 
with Professor Hale Miss Small has 
published a syllabus on Latin prose. 
In 1908 Miss Small was made asso- 
ciate professor in the Latin depart- 
ment of this college. She has taken 
an active and important part in 
alumnae matters, and has shown a 
great deal of executive ability. Lake 
Erie College, a daughter of Mount 
Holyoke, was established as a semi- 
nary in 1856, and was recognized as 
a college in 1898. Miss Mary Evans, 
M. A., Litt. D., also a Mount Holyoke 
graduate, whose’ resignation as 
president has resulted in the election 
of Miss Small, was appointed princi- 
pal of the institution in 1868, and 
was designated as president in 1898. 
It is most fitting that a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke who is closely asso- 
ciated with the life'and interests of 
the mother college should be called 
upon to take up the work laid down 
by Miss Evans. Miss Small will 
probably enter actively upon hernew 
duties in September. 


Professor Hugh Ross Hatch, head 
of the department of mathematics of 
Colby College, died May 6 at Water- 
ville, Me., aged forty-four years. 

President Frost of Berea College 
has announced that the great indus- 
trial school for negroes will be es- 
tabtished near Shelbyville, Ky., and 
erection of buildings will be begun 
soon. A _ railway station and post- 
office for the students will be called 
Lincoln, Ky. The largest contribu- 
tors are Andrew Carnegie, $200,000; 
Mrs. Russell Sage, New York, $25,- 
000; Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston, 
$25,000. subscriptions will 
amount to $350,000. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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HAVE YOU positions on hand now? teachers sometimes inquire, doubtless having m 


mind the advertisements of some agencies which announce, “We have on. 
these vacancies to fill: 1 superintendent at $4,000, 3 college presidencies at $2,500, 
o on down to “5 district schools at $7.50 per week.”” The question, like the advertise- 


ments,isabsurd. We do not laid away in pigeon- holes like Butterick’s dress 


rns, awaiting a purchaser. There is not a day in the year we do not have applications. 


or teachers, but these applications 0 S in, and long before an advertisement: 
are attended to the day anny d come POSIT! N could be written and sent and printed 


ork of filling them has been done, so far as weare able to do it. The new agency thinks. 


of positions it hears about as stock in hand and of positions it is asked to fill as money prac~ 
tically in the safe. The experienced agency reeards every new place as a call 
for careful search, often fruitless, always liable to failure from accident oF 
whim, and at best only one of the helps to the school authorities in 
filling the place. Hence it smiles at these adyertisements and ON HAND? 
at the teachers who inquire as if they were shopping. ‘Have you ‘places it ’ 


ULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE 


STABLISHED 22, YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


address 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Yamiies 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevere- 
in nd FOREIGN instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om oF 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yorn. 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., 


Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The 


New York 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenua 


s teachers to colleges, public and private scho ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for oopernens werk in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some np eS eye- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cele 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtainieg 


ositions. Send for cireulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Dari 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Lowa, and in Minne. 


sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © "sexist 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE | 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26 grammar. 


Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 

every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN 7 PEASE, 
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RAYMOND and 


WHITCOMB'S TO U RS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 
N. E. A. 
Convention at Denver, Col., 
July 5 to 9 


A party under special escort will leave BOSTON 
June 30 for a Delightful Tonr to 


DEN VEF 


Including visits to 
Niagara Falls 
Manitou 


falt Lake City 
Alaska 


Canadian Rockies 
Yellowstone Park, Ete. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 


l@Send for descriptive book 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St.; next to Old South Church 
BOSTON 


225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Important New Books ® Teachers 
"MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


A twentieth century hand-book for American teach- 
ers, Normal schools and teachers’ reading circles. 
12mo. 345 pages Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Sct mucker, A. [1., Ph. D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 


Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven lire drawings 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
of Columbia University, New York 


The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1,25 


No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETIEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


book lids would not close.’ 


| Requires no fitting, no 
. sticking, no adjusting. 

: Made to fit individual 
books. Can put on 


from six to ten per 
minute. Name of book 


printed on side and 
back of each cover. 


The Neatfit Cover 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 


ANSwEHR 


A ~ompetitor of the Neatfit Book Cover in the May 6th issue of this paper states: — 


*“‘Qur covers were formerly made to fit the books and had the titles printed on the front. After a few 
years ... .. we were forced to make Adjustable Covers for the following reasons :— 
1. Because of frequent changes in the Courses of Study.”’ 


THE NEATFIT’S ANSWER. Before the beginning of each year school authorities know what books 
are on hand. Covers can be ordered for these, and if new books are bought you have only to send the num- 
bers and titles and we will promptly fill additional orders. 


2. “Because of the variation in sizes of books of the same edition.” 
THE NEATFIT’S ANSWER. This is a mistaken notion. Besides, we guarantee the fit, and if there 
is an error it is at our expense. And we are not in business to make errors. 


3. “If the cover fitted perfectly, a few weeks of damp weather would swell the bindings so that the 


THE NEATFIT’S ANSWER. If this applies to our Neatfit Covers it applies with equal force to any 
adjustable cover as soon as itis puton. But who has ever noticed this ‘‘swelling of bindings” ? 


BUT 


If you want an adjustable cover we have the best on the market—The Neatfit-Adjustable. 


N. B. We do not claim that the stock we use is made by a secret process, nor do we give it any fanciful 
title. We find, however, that under tests made by standard paper-testing machines, our paper tests higher 
than any other now used in the manufacture of book-covers. 


THE TWO BEST BOOK COVERS-—-They’re Sweeping the Coun 


A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 

ing surfaces that hold. 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut |== 
and perfectly folded. |:== 
Made in five sizes to fit |-=: 
all books. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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